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‘“‘Victory in spite of all Terror ”’ 
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COMMENTARY 


PASSED BY BRITISH CENSOR QUOTE No. R632 


“We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous kind. We 
have before us many, many long months of struggle and of 
suffering. You ask, what ts our policy ? Iwill say : It is to 
wage war, by sea, land and air, with all our might and with 
all the strength that God can give us ; to wage war against 
a monstrous tyranny, never surpassed in the dark, lamentable 
catalogue of human crime. That 1s our policy. You ask, 
what is our aim? I can answer in one word: Victory— 
victory at all costs, victory in spite of all terror, victory, 
however long and hard the road may be ; for without victory 
there 1s no survival. Let that be realized ; no survival for 
the British Empire ; no survival for all that the British 
Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge and impulse of 
the ages, that mankind will move forward towards tts goal. 
But I take up my task with buoyancy and hope. I feel sure 
that our cause will not be suffered to fail among men. At this 
time I feel entitled to claim the aid of all, and I say, ‘Come, 
then, let us go forward together with our united strength.” 


RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
addressing the House of Commons, 
13th May, 1940. 


FOREWORD 


The following pages make no attempt to recount the 


. British war effort as such. Britain has been the principal © 


offensive base for the United Nations against Germany, 
has been the chief protagonist in the Mediterranean 
theatre, and has been vitally and intimately concerned in 
the war against Japan. In these circumstances the suc- 
ceeding phases of the World War in all parts of the globe 
have been watched by Britain as equally concerning her, 
however near or distant the particular theatre of war might 
be. The final success in Europe has been achieved, as that 
in the Far East will be, by a co-operative effort on the part 
of all the United Nations. The attempt made here is to 
summarize the story of the World War in such propor- 
tions as the weight and magnitude of the events nem: 
_ seemed to warrant. 

Material upon the part played by the United Kingdom 
in these events may be found in the White Paper (Cmd. 
6564), Statistics Relating to the War Effort of the United 
Kingdom, and in two Ministry of Information pamphlets, 
The War Effort of the United Kingdom (a digest of Cmd. 
6564), and What Britain Has Done. 


REFERENCE DIVISION, 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 


10th May, 1945. 
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‘The First Phase 


Poland invaded by Germany. 


British and French Ultimata to 
Germany expired. 


Declarations of War by Britain 
and France against Germany. 


Australia and New Zealand de- 
clare war on Germany. 


South Africa declares war on 
Germany. 


Canada declares war on Germany. 
Fall of Warsaw. 


Germany and U.S.S.R. settle a 
common frontier in Poland. 


The War at Sea 


Sinking of the Athenia off N.W. 
Ireland. 


Germany begins to use magnetic 
mines. 


WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION 


l. On Friday, rst September, 1939, the long series of the German 
aggressions reached Poland, to whom Britain had given her pledge of assist- 
ance in conjunction with France. The bombs that cascaded from_ the 
German machines upon the ancient cities of Cracow and Warsaw heralded 
the entrance of Britain, the British Commonwealth, and the French Republic 
into a war to check and destroy the Nazi domination first of Europe and then 
of the world at large. Britain’s pledge to Poland. had been given with the 
knowledge of the major members of the Commonwealth, and quickly the 
A ea with the exception of Eire was at war with ‘the 
azi Reich. 


2. At the outset of the war the advantages of Germany were for the most 
part actual and immediate, those of Britain and her Allies potential and 
needing time for their development. The German war machine was in 
full swing. She possessed a greatly favourable balance in immediate power, 
,measured in terms of weapons. She was a single well-integrated State, 
fighting on interior lines, with the prestige of recent victories, and supported 
by industry already thoroughly mobilized for war. She soon displayed 
also a typical technique of war-making, the Blitzkrieg, in advance of that of 
her enemies. Of the Allies, Poland was divided from the help of Britain 
and France by geography, while the western Allies themselves, though 
co-operating to the full, were still two nations, with two languages and 
governments, and two sets of armed forces. Their combined fleets, however, 
were able to deny to Germany access to the raw material, industrial and 
agricultural resources of the Americas while able to use these resources 
for themselves. Their own industrial resources were great but still keyed 
mainly to peace-time production. Their combined manpower was greater 
than that at the disposal of Germany but, so far as Britain and the Common- 
wealth were concerned, largely untrained. 


3. The German strategy by which she hoped to obtain a quick victory 


. was first demonstrated against Poland. Air power blasted communications 


behind those Polish forces already assembled and frustrated the attempts 
to complete mobilization. Work in towns and cities .was disorgani 
while an efficient espionage service enabled the Luftwaffe to seek out and. 
blast special targets such as military headquarters. Dive-bombers were 
used to smash the defence lines, through which poured the German armour 
at great speed to fan out in the rear. The motorized infantry followed 
while artillery joined with air power to shatter the encircled forces. This | 
procedure was followed in great and small engagements. The campaign 
was over, so far as the main forces were concerned, in twenty-seven days. 
Such was the German Blitzkrieg. It has ultimately Been beaten not by — 
different but by essentially similar methods, for fiercer weapons, more 
devastating air-power and superior training, coupled with the technique 
of maritime assault, have combined to produce a kind of amphibious 
onslaught capable of inflicting on the German armies disasters greater than 
those that befell the Polish divisions in 1939. 


4. — All this Britain and France were obliged to watch without the power 
of effective intervention. Their own preparations for the struggle that lay 
ahead were on a great scale. First among them was the completion of the 
maritime domination which would at once allow the concentration of the 
resources of the British and French Empires and deny’to Germany much 


of her overseas sources of supply. So far as the United States was con- 
cerned a revision of the Neutrality Act meant in effect that the American 
market was open to the Allies for the purchase of war and other material’ 
on the “ cash-and-carry ” principle. The German attempts to establish 
a counter-blockade were even in those early days formidable. The sinking 
of the Athenia in waters far distant ffom any German port on the first day 
of the. war showed that the Nazis had laid their plans for U-boat warfare 
and placed their underwater vessels in position before the actual declaration 
of war. The British and French resources of naval craft, great as they were, 
were unable tO provide adequate protection for their newly organized 
convoys. Nor were submarines the only menace. The threat and presence 
of surface raiders, of which the pocket battleship, Graf Spee, was the most 
dangerous, constituted a serious menace to the Atlaftic communications. 
The Graf Spee met an ignominious end when she. scuttled herself off 
Montevideo after an unsuccessful fight with the much smaller ships disposed 
‘against her, the New Zealand cruiser Achilles and the British cruisers 
yax and Exeter. 


5. Behind this screen of sea power such material and weapons as were 
yet available were moving to Britain and France from all over the world. 
The first contingents of the forces that were. moving to Britain from the 
Dominions were also arriving, while the French were gathering into 
metropolitan France men and forces from North and West Africa. At 
the same time the first British Divisions were crossing the Channel to take 
their place on the left flank of the French forces facing the Belgian frontier. 
Holland and Belgium were still trying to preserve their neutrality and ‘it 
proved therefore impossible to preconcert with them the plans for meeting 
the expected German attack. | 


6. Within Britain the organization of the Home Froat was proceeding 
alongside that of the fighting fronts, actual and awaited. The war-time 
government organizations, already in existence and with years of experience 
behind them in the Reich, had to be newly improvised in Britain. Ministries 
set up on-or shortly before the outbreak of war included those for Economic 
Warfare, Shipping, Supply, Food, Home Security, and Information, to 
which was added on-the formation of Mr. Churchill’s Government in May 
1940, Aircraft Production. With the full co-operation of the Trade Unions 
and of the Employers’ Associations, the direction of industry and of labour 
began to take shape as the means of converting available resources to the 
war effort with the minimum of strain. Agriculture co-operated to fulfil the 
demands made upon it by the Ministry of Food with the primary object of 


reducing to the minimum the extent to which demands for food must compete — 


with munitions and raw. material for shipping space. The organization of 
blackout and air-raid precautions was given eleven unexpected months of 
freedom from attack after 3rd September in which to impress a war-time 
pattern on the fabric of Britain. 


7. While Britain and France were gathering their strength, Germany 
was transferring hers. from the east to the north and the west. Aerial 
reconnaissance provided the Allies with this information, but the process 
was one with which their air strength was insufficient to interfere. Before 
the attack was made on the west, German forces invaded Denmark and 
Norway. These two countries had guarded their neutrality unimpeachably ; 
and perhaps the memory of the last German war encouraged them to rely 
on their being left alone during the present one. Hitler, however, was 
determined to break the blockade if he could. To do so he needed the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the occupation of Norway would give it to him from 
the Arctic to the North Sea. So Denmark and Norway were invaded. 


- 8 The invasion of Denmark was too swift and too rapidly successful 
to offer any chance of effective Allied intervention, but the Norwegians, 
in spite of their long inexperience of war and the surprise of the attack, 
put up a gallant fight to which Britain lent all the force at her disposal. 
The successful treachery which had quickly gained the ports of Oslo, Bergen, 
Trondhjem and Stavanger, together with the key airfields, coupled with the 
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. Ist Battle of Narvik. 


Battle of the River Plate. German 


pocket battleship, Admiral Graf 


Spee damaged by H.M. Cruisers 
Ajax, Achilles and Exeter. 


Scuttling of the Graf Spee. 
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Gathering the Forces 


British Expeditionary Force under 
the command of Lord Gort, V.C., 
transported to N.W. France. 


First contingent of Canadian. 


troops landed in Britain. 
Indian troops land in France. 


Australian 9th Division diverted 
from Middle East to Britain. 


2nd Echelon of the New Zealand 


Expeditionary Force arrived in - 


Britain. 

National Service (Armed Forces) 
Act giving power to tonscript men 
for militaty service. Age groups 
affected 18-41. Conscription for 
men in the age group. 20-21 had 
been in force since June 1939. 


Invasion of Scandinavia 
Germans invade Denmark. 
Copenhagen occupied. 

Germans invade Norway. 

H.M. 
destroyers Hardy, Hotspur, Havock 
and Hunter destroy six. enemy 
supply ships and an ammunition 
ship, and damage two destroyers. 
2nd Battle of Narvik. H.M. 
battleship Warspite “and H.M. 


. destroyers Icarus, Hero, Foxhound, 


Kimberley, Forester, Bedouin, Pun- 
jabi, Eskimo and Cossack destroy 
nine enemy destroyers. 


British Expeditionary Force lands 
in Norway at Namsos and Narvik. 
Crisis in France leads to with- 
drawal of the British Expedition- 
ary Force from Norway. 


13th December 1939 


I7th December 1939 


September 1939 


I7th December 1939 


27th December 1939 
Early 1940 


Early 1940 


3rd September 1939 


9th April 1940 


9th April 1940 
10th April 1940 


13th April 1940 


ISth_-I8th April 1940 


10th June 1940 


10th May 1940 


10th May 1940 
l4th May 1940 


l4th May 1940 


ISth May 1940 


24th May 1940 


28th May 1940 


28th May 
ard June 1940 


The British Response 


‘Mr. Chamberlain resigns. Mr, 


Churchill forms a new Govern- 
ment: ‘‘| have nothing to offer 
but blood, toil, tears and sweat. 

.. You ask what is our policy ? 
| will say : It is to wage war, by 
sea, land and air with all our might 
and with all the strength that 
God can give us.... You ask what 
is our aim ? | can answer in one 
word: Victory. Victory at all 
costs, victory in spite of all terror, 
victory, however long and hard 
the road may be... .’’— (Mr. 


Churchill, House of Commons, 
13.5.40.) 
Invasion of 


Low Countries 


German invasion of Holland and 
Belgium. 


Bombing of Rotterdam (of the 
50,000 civilian casualties 30,000 
were killed). 


Capitulation of Holland. 


Queen Wilhelmina arrives in 
London. 


German Break-through 


Germans break across the Meuse. 
B.E.F. withdrawn west of Brussels. 


Germans advance to the Channel 
ports. 


Belgian Army capitulates. 


Dunkirk 


Evacuation of British and Allied 
troops from Dunkirk. 224,585 
British and 112,546 French and 


lack of Allied air cover, soon gave the Germans the advantage, and though 
the occupation of Narvik, the port from which the Swedish iron-ore passed 
to the coastal ships for Germany, was soon revenged in the gallant and des- 
tructive raid by H.M.S. Warspite and her attendant destroyers, there was 
eventually nothing for it but to evacuate and to concentrate all available 


strength in the west. 


9. With the occupation of Norway and Denmark the Germans had 
enormously strengthened their position. They now held the entrance 
to the Baltic. The use of the Norwegian ports would put them in a position 
to strain most severely the British control of the seas between Shetland and 
Iceland. The airfields whiclf were eventually to be developed would 
give them the power to dominate the seas in the Norwegian Arctic when 
the Russian campaign began. 


DEFEAT, RETREAT, DEFENCE 


10. The magnificent weather of May 1940 will not easily be forgotten 
by any European. Tanks and aircraft were given ideal conditions in which 


‘to operate. The great fortress system of the Maginot Line was left for 


the moment intact while from the cloudless skies the bombers and 
parachutists were attacking neutral Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Over the unusually dry ground the tanks and the motorized infantry 
forward to the attack. Holland fell in a few days, in spite of inundations, 
to the same combination of force and guile that had brought Poland down. 
The final capitulation of the army was forced upon their commander by the 
threat to bomb Rotterdam out of existence. The Queen and her Government, 
with such of the key technicians and officials as could be rescued, were 
brought to Britain, there to organize against the enemy the resources of 
Dutch shipping and of the Dutch East Indies. 


Il. | Meanwhile the British and French forces, pivoted upon Sedan at 
the northern end of the Maginot Line, wheeled into Belgium, nae as 
far as Brussels to the assistance of the hard-pressed Belgian Army, and 
leaving their prepared positions behind them. The great fortresses of Liége 
and Namur, responsible for holding up the Kaiser’s army for many valuable 
days, were by-passed and fell rapidly. British, French and Belgians were 
faced by German forces numerous and powerful enough to contain their 
utmost efforts. Meanwhile the main German thrust was being made else- 
where, at the pivot of the wheeling movement. Sedan was the point chosen. 
It lies opposite the frontier of southern Belgium, protected by the difficult 
wooded hills of the Ardennes forest, which proved unable, however, to 
hold up the progress of modern armoured formations. The blow struck 
at the French forces at Sedan was delivered with formidable power, and it 
succeeded. The break-through was complete and the French attempts 
to re-establish their line failed completely. 


12. Faced with this situation the Allied forces in Belgium were driven 
into a burried and harassed retreat in which the German superiority in 
both armour and aircraft gave every advantage to the enemy. Co-ordination 
between the British and French armies was the result of long preparation, 
that with the Belgians was an improvisation. The speed of the German 
advance soon took them across the communications of the British forces 
with their main base port of Le Havre, while the efforts of the British and 
the French to counter-attack and cut off the German spearhead were doomed 
to failure from lack of resources. The surrender of the Belgian Army left 
the British left flank undefended, and for many days the destruction of 
the whole British Expeditionary Force seemed a probability. 


13. | With dogged perseverance they hung on to the strip of coast around 
Dunkirk against which the Germans were pressing from the east and, 
since their break-through to Abbeville, from the west as well. With the 
use of every conceivable vessel of shallow draught the beach evacuation was 


carried Out under heavy air bombardment, and the bulk of the British © | 


divisions, some 224,585 men, were brought home, disorganized, with all 
their heavy and much of their light equipment gone. ~ With them came 
112,546 French and Belgians. 


14. | The odds against this manceuvre were immense and its success 
was due to original and most daring improvisation, and to the ready 
enterprise and courage of the navigators of the small vessels of all kinds, 
for the craft which carried out the evacuation included everything from the 
destroyer to the coast-resort pleasure launch and the private yacht. ‘There 
was an Elizabethan touch about the affair which caught the imagination and 
helped to give hope for the future. 


15. In France the attempt to hold up the Germans along the line of 
the Somme by the remaining British and French forces failed. Paris 
was declared an open city and the German armour passed on towards 
the Loire. The Government of M. Reynaud proved incapable of holding 
France in the war and was replaced by that of Marshal Pétain. The British 
offer of a Union with France had been rejected, and the German terms for 
an armistice were accepted. The British peoples were alone. 


16. The fall of France at once threatened the whole British strategic 
structure all over the world. The quick victory to which German strategy, 
economy and organization had all been directed seemed to be within sight. 
The whole Atlantic and North Sea coastline from the Arctic to the Pyrenees 
was now in German hands. Italy had entered the war at the side of Germany 
and the apparently impregnable Allied position in the Mediterranean was 
changed almost overnight by this fact and by the collapse of France iuto 
a barely tenable one. The defence of the British Far Eastern positions was 
equally menaced by the entirely new situation in Indo-China, now open to 
Japanese pressure. The German Luftwaffe could operate against Britain 
itself from bases disposed in a wide semi-circle south and east of the British 
Isles, and could reasonably hope to dominate the narrow waters of the 
English Channel. 
be threatened by surface, submarine or air attack from bases as far apart 
as the Norwegian coast and the Bay of Biscay. There was nothing unreason- 
able in the German belief that they would soon hold the last area of enemy 
territory in Europe and make the course of world events conform to the 
pattern of the Fiihrer’s will. 


17. Back’in their islands, the British took stock of their position. They 
were led by a new Prime Minister and Government, for Mr. Churchill had 
taken over from Mr. Chamberlain in May. The confidence that was felt 


in this new leadership was a vital and indispensable factor in enabling | 


Britain to survive the crisis that was now upon her. The conversion of 
British industry to war production was still in its early stages, and while 
much had been produced most of that much had been lost in France and 
Belgium. She had her air force, whose potentialities were as yet not fully 
realized, supported as it was by the new mysteries of radiolocation. She 
had her Navy, the armed support of the Commonwealth, and the ready 
goodwill of the U.S.A. and the non-fascist world. She had also the help 
of those gallant forces from Poland, Norway, France, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and other invaded countries who were organizing on her 
shores. To assist in the Battle of the Auantic, she had the numerous merchant 
ships at sea in May and June 1940, or gallantly brought over by their crews 
from the ports of her occupied Allies. , 


The British naval control of the North Atlantic could © 


Belgian troops evacuated. 222 
British naval vessels and 635 
other British craft engaged in the 
operation. 

British Material Lost : 700 tanks, 
2,400 guns, and 50,000 vehicles 
of all kinds. 

British casualties total 13,000 killed 
and 40,000 P.o.W. 


Collapse of France 
Germans force the Somme and 
Aisne-Oise crossings. 

French retire across the Marne. 
Paris declared an open city. 
Germans enter Paris. 

German break-through in 
Champagne. 

British offer of Anglo-French 
Union rejected by French Govern- 
ment. 

M. Reynaud resigns. 

Marshal Petain forms a new 
Government. 

General de Gaulle broadcasts an 
appeal to the French to continue 
the fight. 

Hostilities in France end. 

German armistice accepted. 


Italian Declaration of 
War 


Italy declares war on France and . 


Britain. 


New Government in 
Britain 

Resignation of Mr.. Chamberlain. 
New Government formed with 
Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister. 
General de Gaulle’s plans to con- 
tinue the fight against the Germans 
announced. 


5th June 1940 


lich June 1940 
13th June 1940 
l4th June 1940 
16th June 1940 


léth June 1940 


18th June 1940 


2ist June 1940 


18th June 1940 


10th May 1940 


26th June 1940 


i4th May 1940 


Sth-I8th August 1940 
9th August— 
Sth September 1940 
Sth ber— 
5th October 1940 


éth October— 
3ist October 1940 


FO | 


The Home Guard 


Mr. Anthony Eden broadcast an 
appeal for Local Defence Volun- 
teers. After two weeks 40,000 
volunteers had answered the 
appeal and at the end of two 
months |,060,000 had volunteered. 
L.D.V. renamed the Home Guard 
in August 1940. 

By October 1940 the Home 


Guard numbered over one and a 
half million men. 


Battle of Britain 

8th August— 

3st October 1940 

Attacks on ports and shipping. 


Attacks on airfields, 
Daylight attacks on London. 


Night attacks on London. 


Enemy losses: 2,375 aircraft. 


R.A.F. losses : 733 aircraft. 
(375 pilots killed.) 

On {Sth August, 181 enemy 
aircraft were shot down. On 
ISth September 185 enemy air- 
craft were shot down. 

Over 100 enemy aircraft were 
shot down in a single day on 
five separate occasions during 
the period August to September 
1940 by the R.A.F. 


18. These resources were few enough against Germany alone, but they 
had to meet yet another enemy. Mussolini had chosen the moment of the 
fall of France to enter the war at the side of his Axis partner in the hope 
of completing his long-intended domination of the Mediterranean and 
its lands. The danger had been foreseen and fairly easily discounted while 
the French fleet, bases and possessions were to be counted upon for the 
defence of the -western Mediterranean. Now the British in the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean were threatened with being cut off entirely, 
and indeed for over two years their positions were reached only by the 
12,200 miles of the route round the Cape of Good Hope and through the 
Red Sea and the Suez Canal. 


19. The outlook was black, the resources few, but among the latter 
must be reckoned an intangible one that was nevertheless of immense value. 
The sense of danger, of unity, and of solitude in a great task—‘‘ the last 
nation . . . left in arms against the foe ’’—together induced an extraordinary 
mood of exaltation which more than anything else gave the power to 
succeed. | 


20. First and most vital necessity was the preparation for the Battle of 
Britain which must inevitably follow the Battle of France. The Channel 
ports were in enemy hands. The airfields of northern France might be 
expected soon to send bombers to the assault; the Channel, a formidable 
tank trap, as a French general wistfully described it, could not easily be 
commanded by naval forces against superior air power. The threat was 
as obvious as it was immediate, but the answer was less apparent. 


21. The citizen army which played so large a part in making secure 
the British base for the war with Germany was called into existence for 
this emergency. The call for Local Defence Volunteers, soon to be renamed 
the Home Guard, met with an immediate and overwhelming response, and 
by their help the local defences against the expected parachute attacks were 
put into such trim as might be. With road blocks established and signposts 
removed the Englishman found how hard it might be to find his way about 
his own countryside. | 


22. While such efforts as seemed possible were being made to prepare 
the land defences for the programme which had been laid down by the 
Prime Minister and accepted everywhere by the people—‘‘ we shall fight 
in the fields and in the streets . . . we shall never’ surrender ”—the battle 
had begun in the skies of Britain. The first attempt made by the Luftwaffe 
was to destroy its only remaining rival, the R.A.F. It was reasonable to 
assume that with the air strength of her enemy destroyed, Germany could 
negotiate the passage of the Channel for her troops and rapidly overwhelm 
the armed forces remaining in Britain, thereby completing her control, 
not only of Western Europe, but of the eastern Atlantic as well. The month 
of July passed by while the reorganization in Europe was taking 
place and the battle did not begin till 8th August. The first three weeks 
were spent in an attempt to knock out the R.A.F. The R.A.F., however, 
had against the Luftwaffe three very great advantages, which together 
just counterbalanced the numerical superiority of the latter: the great 
superiority of their morale and training, the technical excellence of the 
Spitfire fighter, and radiolocation. As the enemy bombed day after day, 
their losses mounted and proved quite disproportionate to the damage 
inflicted, until in early September they changed their targets. 


23. Long-range strategic bombing is something the Germans have 
never very seriously attempted. In the early days of war production very 
great dividends might have been obtained by a really intense study of the 
industrial organization of Britain and by the choice of targets for their 
military and industrial value alone. Instead the enemy relied as he had 
earlier relied in Spain, and as he was again and again to rely in Britain, 
upon terror attacks, meant to subject the morale of the people of Britain 


to an intolerable strain. The material damage done was great, but not 
enough ; that done to the Luftwaffe proved too much to be borne. The 
loss of 185 planes on 15th September led them to abandon the daylight skies 
to the R.A.F., though their night attacks grew in intensity. By 31st October 
the Luftwaffe had lost a known total of 2,375 planes. Meanwhile pro- 
duction was being carried on and increased in spite of the strain of fatigue, 
the hampering of communications and supplies, and further dispersal. 


24. — During the whole of this period the German preparations for seaborne 
invasion were proceeding. Large numbers of troop-carrying and 
other vessels were being assembled in the Channel ports and the forces 
to man them were being grouped. All of them received incessant blasting 
from the air, as the bombers took their part with the fightérs to defeat the 
intended invasion. 


25. The Battle of Britain can reasonably be called the decisive battle 
of the war in the sense that with its loss the Axis lost the chance of an all-out 
victory. Success in it would have meant for Hitler the power to dominate 
‘all European production for war purposes, including shipbuilding, with 
no fear of air attack. The power of the British Navy based upon Canada 
to have defended North America against blockade and ultimate invasion 
at this period before the development of the U.S. two-ocean navy would have 
been uncertain, while the Japanese assault upon Pearl Harbour might well 
have come a year earlier. The Russian resistance to German assault would 
have been infinitely more difficult. In general the power of humanity 
to avoid complete domination by the Axis might well have declined below 
the essential minimum. Successful defence in the Battle of Britain was the 
precondition without which none of the subsequent successes would have 
been possible, either to her or to her Allies. 


-26. The air attack on Great Britain did not cease with the failure of the 
enemy in the Battle of Britain. Throughout the winter of 1940-41 the 
assault went on, still characterized, by the brutal but essentially inefficient 
technique of indiscriminate bombing of concentrated urban areas. Casualties 
were heavy, there was much damage, much industrial damage even, but the 
attacks were essentially attacks upon morale, and they failed. Towards the 
spring the shortening nights and the need for réorganization and preparation 

‘for the intended attack upon Russia led to a slackening in the German 
air effort against this country. The pattern of German strategy had been 
upset and had to be remade on a new plan. » 


27. The German success in the Battle of the North and in the Battle 
of France had immeasurably increased the pressure on the British defence 
in the battle of the seas. The U-boats now had the use of ports on the 
Arctic and Atlantic seaboard right down to the Pyrenees, while 
the airfields behind them could not only provide protection for the U-boat 
movements far out to sea but could also send bombers to contribute to 
the assault on the shipping. Losses at sea rose sharply and the threat of 
a German counter-blockade became a real one. 


28. The North Atlantic is not a waste of empty ocean. In a wide arc, 
the British Isles, the Orkneys and Shetlands, the Faroes, Iceland and 
Greenland form the links between the old world and the new. German- 
held Trondhjem is roughly the same distance from Iceland as is the Royal 
Naval base at Scapa in the Orkneys, and so the fall of the Scandinavian 
States made necessary the British occupation of the Danish possessions in 
the Atlantic. In this way the land frontier of the Atlantic north of Britain 
was assured against German assault. American interest in the Atlantic 
was becoming more and more obvious and the arrangement whereby bases 
in the West Indies, vital to the defence of the Panama Canal and of Central 
America, were leased to the U.S.A., together with others in Bermuda and 
Newfoundland, while fifty laid-up destroyers were handed over to the 
Royal Navy, not only helped to relieve the pressure but emphasized the 
American interest in the defence of the last belligerent outpost of freédom 


Civilian Casualties in the 

United Kingdom to May 194i 
killed seriously injured 

6,968 10,615 

6,313 8,695 

5,004 7,949 

3,988 6,247 

1,648 4,864 

859 2,037 

4,613 |,054 

6,475 5,023 

5,612 6,669 


Some Heavy German 
Air Raids on Britain 


Coventry—over |,000 casualties 
Birmingham 
Southampton 


_ Liverpool 

London 

Sheffield 

Liverpool and Manchester 


Incendiary raid on London 
Cardiff 
London 


Portsmouth 


Clydeside 
Bristol 

Hull 

. London 
Plymouth 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
London 
Hull 
London 


The Battle of the Atlantic 


Losses of Merchant Ships from All 
Causes, Atlantic and elsewhere. 
(Thousand gross tons) 
British Allied Neutral Total 
498 90 347 935 


2,725 822 1,002 4,549 


Anglo-American Agreement. 


Sea and Air Bases in Newfound- 
land and Bermuda to be leased 
free to America, Bases in Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and 
British Guiana leased for the 
transfer of 50 destroyers to the 
United Kingdom. 


First U.S. destroyers taken over. 


September 1940 
October 1940 
November 1940 
December 1940 
January !941 
February 194! 
March 1941 
April 1941 

May 1941 


14/15 November 1940 
19/20 November 1940 
23/24 November and 
30 Nov./! Dec. 1940 


' 28/29 November 1940 


8/9 December 1940 
12/13 December 1940 | 
21/22 December and 
22/23 December 1940 
29/30 December 1940 
2/3 January 194! 

8/9 March 194! 

11/12 March 1941 
13/14 March 1941 
16/17 March 194) 

18 March 1941 

19/20 March 194! 
20/22 March 1941 
9/10 April 1941 

11/12 April 1941 

16/17 April 1941 

7/8 May 1941 

10/11 May 1941 


Sep./Dec. 1939 


jan. /Dec. 1940 


3rd September 1940 


9th September 1940 


II 


23rd-27th May 194! 


4th August 1940 
léth August 1940 


20th July 1940 


26th-28th August 1940 


2nd September 1940 


9th September 1940 
19th September 1940 


12th November 1940 


I2 


_ Pursuit and destruction of the 


German battleship Bismarck. 


Contact first made on 24th May 
by H.M.S. Hood and Prince of 
Wales. 


H.M.S. Hood sunk. 
damaged. 


On 27th May Bismarck engaged 
by H.M. battleships King George V 
and Rodney after air contact and 
engagement. _—_ Finally Bismarck 
hes sunk by H.M. cruiser Dorset- 
Shire. 


Bismarck 


Somaliland 


Italians invade British Somaliland. 


British evacuate British Somali- 
land. 


French Colonial Empire 
Joins General de Gaulle 


Acting Resident General of New 
Hebrides expresses loyalty to 
General de Gaulle. 


General de Gaulle announces 
adhesion of French Equatorial 
Africa and mandated Cameroons 
and Chad. 

General de Gaulle announces 
adhesion of French Oceania after 
a plebiscite. 
French India declares loyalty to 
General de Gaulle. 

New Caledonia announces ad- 
hesion to General de Gaulle. 
Gaboon surrenders to General 
de Gaulle’s Free French troops. 
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in Western Europe. The combination of these measures with the growing 
organization of Coastal Command operating from the British Isles and ~ 
the development of new weapons and techniques for the detection and 
destruction of the enemy vessels and bombers held the attack, but losses 
continued very high. Meanwhile at home the second farming year of the 
war was seeing the progressive development of British agriculture towards 
its maximum power of feeding the people of the islands, while the organiza- 
tion of salvage of all kinds, military, domestic and industrial, was helping 
to provide raw materials not requiring shipping. 


29. The dangers of the German occupation of Norway were emphasized 

when the German battleship Bismarck attended by the Prinz Eugen slipped 

out to the Atlantic waters. Her threat to Atlantic shipping was eliminated 

by her destruction only after her first interceptor, the battle cruiser Hood, 

had been sunk. Efficient shadowing and the concentration of air and naval” 
power brought against her made her attempted escape to Brest impossible. 


STRIKING BACK 


The developments of 1940 had led to a crisis in the affairs of Britain. 
in the Mediterranean and the Middle East. There the combined Anglo- 
French possessions and resources had meant that at the outset of the war 
Allied domination was complete. Though Spain and Italy were passively 
if not actively hostile, their ability to harm the powers which held more than 
half the coastline of the Mediterranean, including both its entrances, the 
dominating positions in the Sicilian narrows and the most powerful bases, 
was small indeed. When France fell out, and Italy became actively hostle, 
the situation was reversed. Domination of the Western Basin was lost, that 
of the Eastern Basin was threatened. With the passing of Syria under Vichy 
control the British hold on the southern Levant and the outlet of the pipe- 
line from the Mosul oil wells became precarious. The Italian navy had 
superiority in everything except leadership and the offensive spirit. The 
Italian land possessions, well supplied with troops, threatened Egypt and 
the Suez Canal from the west through Libya and from the-south where 
Abyssinia, Somaliland and Eritrea formed a solid block across the head- 
waters of the Nile, and on the western shore. The Italians quickly showed 
a disposition to make use of these advantages. They invaded Somaliland, 
defended by less than 3,000 men, with an army of 25,000 and occupied 
Berbera by 16th August, while from Libya, Marshal Graziani’s forces 
advanced and occupied Sidi Barrani on the edge of the Western Desert by 
18th September 


31. In these dangerous circumstances most valuable and heartening 
assistance, of great importance for future campaigns, came from the French. 
General de Gaulle, who had o ized the Free French movement in Britain, 
had already in July received the adhesion of the New Hebrides; now 
at the latter end of August came the more important territorics of the Chad, 
Equatorial Africa, and the Cameroons. In this way the Allies were assured 
of a continuous territory across central Africa, over which the preparation 
of air and Jand routes was promptly begun. 


32. With other French territories and forces relations were not so happy. 
The naval superiority of the enemy in the Mediterranean was already 
serious enough, and it was impossible to risk its being further reinforced by 
important units of the French Fleet. The operations against French forces 
to make these units inoperative were a sad necessity brought about by the 
refusal of the French in North Africa to give any adequate guarantee that 
their vessels would not eventually fall under the control of the Germans 
or the Italians. The attempt to complete this process by the. seizure of 
Dakar was, however, a failure. 


33. The more immediate threat to Egypt had been from the west and 
the first great victory of the British and Allied land forces against the Axis 
was won in this theatre. General Wavell’s offensive began in the last month 
of the year, and the great victory at Sidi Barrani enabled the British at home 
to read for the first time heartening accounts of booty captured and prisoners 
taken. By February the advance had taken in Tobruk and Benghazi, 
including, that is, the fertile north-east of Libya. 


34. ‘At the period when the Battle of Britain was in full swing it must 
indeed have been hard to make the decision to reinforce from the pitifully 
inadequate stocks available the resources of material in the Mediterranean 
theatre. Nevertheless, during the autumn of 1940 reinforcements, not only 
of men -but of weapons too, did in fact reach the Middle East, and they 
were sufficient, in the hands of the magnificent forces from Britain, India, 
Australia and New Zealand, and under the inspiring command of General 
Wavell, to turn the scales. The forces engaged do not seem great at this 
period of the war, but no more amazing achievement has been seen during 
the whole war than the elimination of the Italian East African Empire 
and the breaking of the first threat to Egypt by forces who from first to last 
"were heavily outnumbered and outweaponed. By the end of March 1941 
Eritrea had fallen, the final victory being the scaling of the mountain 
fortress of Keren by Indian units. By the following month, Addis Ababa 
was freed, the first capital to be loosed from Axis domination. The end 


of the year saw the elimination of the last Italian forces in this area. At sea. 


the Royal Navy, numerically inferior though it was in the Mediterranean, 
adopted a vigorous offensive policy ; having failed to bring the Italian Fleet 
to action, Admiral Cunningham sent his torpedo-carrying aircraft against 
it in Taranto harbour, with notable results. 


NEW ALLIES: NEW ENEMIES 


35. | Meanwhile the Germans had other plans. The failure of the first 
assault on Britain decided them to turn their attention to the Soviet Union, 
whose frontiers had been advanced in 1939 and 1940 to include the Baltic 
States and the Eastern provinces of Poland. The supplies which Germany 
had hoped to obtain from neutral Russia were forthcoming only in exceedingly 
small quantities, while the amount of force which she was obliged to dispose 
along the eastern border of the new territories was a serious embarrassment. 
With Russia eliminated, and the oil, raw material, food supplies and 
industrial resources of the great Russian territories at her disposal, Germany 
no doubt hoped to be able to turn once more, and more confidently, to the 
destruction of Great Britain. 
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The Royal Navy in a series of 
actions at Oran and Mers-el- 


Kebir sinks or puts out of actiqn. 


important units of the French 
Fleet, lest under German pressure 
they attempt to return to France 
and to surrender to the Germans. 
The Strasbourg escapes to Toulon, 
damaged. 


The French warships in British 
ports taken over. 


Immobilization of French Fleet at 
Alexandria. 


Attempt on Dakar by British and 
Free French forces. 


General Wavell’s 
Offensive 
Announced that large British and 


Australian reinforcements had 
arrived in Egypt. 


Sidi Barrani captured. 

Tobruk captured. 

El! Agheila reached. 

Benghazi captured. 

Prisoners captured : 133,295, in- 
cluding six senior generals. 

Guns captured : 1,300. 

Italy attacks Greece. 


Fleet Air Arm attacks Italian naval 
units in Taranto Harbour. Three 
battleships, two cruisers and two 
fleet auxiliaries were put out of 
action for several months. 


The Campaign in Eritrea 


Kassala (Sudan-Eritrea border) 
reoccupied. 


Agordat captured by Imperial 
forces. 


Siege of Keren. Keren captured 
by Indian troops on 27th. 


The Campaign in Italian 
Somaliland and Abyssinia 
Kismayu captured. 

Mogadishu captured. 

Addis Ababa occupied. 

Duke of Aosta capitulates at Amba 
Alagi. 

Remaining forces in S.E. Abyssinia 
capitulate. 

Gondar surrenders. 

British Imperial forces inflicted 
289,000 casualties on the Italtans. 
Forces engaged: British, Do- 
minion, Indian and Colonial— 
70,000 ; Italians over 300 000. 


3rd July 1940 


3rd July 1940 
4th July 1940 


23rd September 1940 


Sth September 1940 


lith December 1940 
22nd January 194! 
and February 1941 
5th February 194! 


28th October 1940 
i2th November 1940 


I8th January 1941 
ist February 194! 


Ist-27th February 194! 


ISth February 194! 
25th February 194! 
6th Aprii 194! 
19th May 194! 


Ath July 1941 


27th November 194! 
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28th March 194] 


2nd April— 
Sth June 1941 


2nd April 1941 


3rd April 1941 — 
13th April 1941 


28th April 194] 


6th April 1941 


Iéth April 1941 


25th April— 
2nd May 194i 


27th April 1941 
20th May 1941 


2ist May 1941 
ist June 194] 


22nd June 1941 


22nd June—- 
lOth July 194! 


ist July 1941 


22nd June-— 
10th July 1941 


Nth June 1941 


22nd June--- 
18th July 1941 


18cis Auguste 194] 
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Mediterranean 


Battle of Cape Matapan 

Three heavy Italian cruisers, one 
larpe destroyer and one small 
destroyer sunk. One 6-inch gun 
cruiser probably sunk. British 
forces suffered no damage or loss. 


German 
Counter-offensive in 
North Africa 

British withdraw from Merza 
Bergo. 

British evacuate Benghazi. 

Siege of Tobruk begins. Germans 
capture Bardia. 

Germans capture Sollum. 


Campaign in Greece 
and Crete 


German forces invade Yugoslavia 
and Greece. British and Imperial 
forces consisting of nearly 60,000 
men under General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson sent to Greece 
from General Wavell’s Force in 
Libya. 

Imperial forces witndraw from 
Mt. Olympus line. 


Evacuation of Imperial Forces from 
Greece. 45,000 troops evacuated. 


Germans occupy Athens. 


Germans invade Crete Troops 
landed by airborne gliders, troop 
carriers and parachutes. 


Germans capture Maleme airfield. 


Evacuation of British and Imperial 
Expeditionary Force. (17,000 
troops reached Egypt.) 


The German Attack on 
Russia 
Germany invades Russia. 


The German advance in tne 
Northern theatre. 


Germans capture Riga. 


The German advance south of the 
Marshes. 


Germans capture Lvov. 


The German advance in the 
Finnish theatre. 

Germans capture Kingi-epp. 
Leningrad threatened. 


36. She decided first to consolidate her position in the south. The 
war of nerves against Yugoslavia and Greece had been going on with 
increasing violence since February on the familiar German pattern. Italy 
had been trying to establish herself upon Greek soil since 1940, but had 
achieved so little success that her prestige was everywhere at the lowest ebb. 
In March the Italian Navy ventured out of Taranto and suffered a most 
serious reverse in the Battle of Cape Matapan. Thus came to an end a 
period of most serious British naval weakness in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Admiral Cunningham, left with grossly inadequate forces to defend the 
remaining British positions, had fallen back on what he himself described 
as the only possible strategy in the circumstances, the offensive! His 
success had been such that not only had Malta been maintained but the 
Italian Navy driven to the defensive. Never again did it venture on a 
major engagement after Matapan. 


37. The British and Imperial forces in Libya were weakened to meet the 
growing threat in the Balkars, and it was therefore in Libya that the first 
blow in the new German offensive was struck. There the command was 
taken over from the Italians by General Rommel, who with his German 
reinforcements of picked men to form the Afrika Korps led the Italians 
to the attack. Within ten days the siege of Tobruk had been undertaken 
and shortly afterwards the Axis hold on Sidi Barrani was re-established. 
Meanwhile the Yugoslav Government of Prince Paul had adhered to the 
Tripartite Pact, only to be overthrown by a spontaneous uprising of the 
Yugoslav peoples. It was a magnificent demonstration, and the spirit with 
which it has been maintained during the terrible years which followed 
has maicrially contributed to the Allied cause, but it could not long hold 
wp the German advance to Greece. There the considerable British and 
Imperial forces were insufhcient in numbers and equipment to meet the 
German drive, and evacuation to the Aégean Islands became the only 
possible solution. ‘These too the Germans were determined to hold, and 
their sustained parachute attack on Crete, gaining them first the fighter 
Station on the island, eventually succeeded, though at very high ccest. In 
this way the months of April and May were taken up, probably delaying 
the attack on Russia until the end of June, for which the German armies 
paid a biiter price in the Russian winter of 1941-2. | 


38. On June 22 the invasion of Kussia began. The choice of the same 
date for the opening of the campaign as that upon which Napoleon had 
begun his Russian campaign over a century earlier invited comparisons 
between the two dictators and the two campaigns ; it is in itself sufficient 
evidence of the Nazi expectation of a quick victory. The advances were 
indeed swift and deadly, and large Russian forces were encircled, but as they 
retreated the Russians carried out their traditional strategy of the “‘ scorched 
earth,” though on a scale greater than ever before in their history. More- 
over the Russian forces encircled refused to surrender and their continuing 
fight was a severe cmbarrassment to the advancing enemy. Fartisans 
appeared far in the German rear, and the ability of the vast Russian spaces 
to absoro even modern armies was once more apparent. 


39. Neverthcless the Russian plight was soon very serious. In spite of 
her newly developed industrial regions in the Urals and elsewhere she stll 
relied largely on the industrial output of the western areas and of the Ukraine, 


and these were her most fertile sources of food supply as well. As, one 
after another, the German advance overwhelmed the great industrial cities 
of the west and south, and drew ever nearer to Leningrad and to Moscow, 
the loss not only of supplies but of the sources of supply became more and 
more obvious, and the necessity for help from the industries of Britain 
and the U.S.A. became more acute. 


40. Britain through the mouth of Mr. Churchill had at once promised 
all help in her power, while that which she was receiving from the United 
States was still growing in spite of the exhaustion of British dollar resources. 
The American people under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt had decided 
that their own security was involved in the continued defence of Britain, 
whose dollar expenditure had greatly assisted the American changeover to 
war-time production by educative orders and even by the building of factories. 
Lend-Lease therefore replaced the “‘ cash” of cash-and-carry, while the 
provisions of the Neutrality Act were later in the year altered to permit the 
entry of U.S. vessels into European waters. Lend-Lease was soon to become 
the principle of the economic relations of the Allies for war everywhere. 
Its first extension was to Russia, but the American industrial machine was 
still not developed enough to take more than a modest part of the burden, 
which therefore fell mainly upon Britain in these early months. 


4i. By now the new war factories were beginning to come into extensive 
production and the peace-time factories were being efficiently turned over 
to war output. The strain on the building trades, on factory space, on 
organizing ability, and on manpower, was growing all the time. The new 
efforts required to meet the new situation called for still further cconomy 
in the use of the available resources and for this the powers of direction 
were cmployed. Already the replacement of men by women in the non- 
combatant duties of the forces and in industry had gone far ; now the process 
was yet further accelerated. Within industry the more cfficient use of 
skilled labour and the development of the joint production committees 
between managements and workers enabled the country to achieve still more 
output. Meanwhile the armed forces with the Home Guard proved willing 
to go without much of their premised new equipment for the sake of the 
campaigns in Russia. The great expansion of industry was taking place in 
spite of the bombs, the blackout, and the strains imposed by dispersal, with 
the need for extra co-ordination thereby involved. 


42. | Throughout the period of 1940 to 1943 the German efforts to create a 
counter-blockade were making great calls on the Merchant Seamen and their 
naval colleagues. Each new war crisis brought renewed attempts by the 
enemy to strangle Britain’s vital supply lines. By the employment of every 
kind of vessel, even battleships, for escort, the crisis of 1940 in the 
Atlantic was surmounted, and during 1941 and 1942 steady increases in 
the supply of smaller escort craft from the shipyards and improvements in 
technical equipment maintained the defence in fiercely fought battles. 
Aircraft from Atlantic bases and from carriers played an increasing part. 
At no time after 1941 were the enemy able to interfere successfully with 
major military movements, such as those to North Africa, for which adequate 
escorts were concentrated, but the Battle of the Atlantic was fiercely fought 
throughout the war, and the year 1942 saw shipping losses of even greater 
severity than 1940. 


43. British and American representatives, relying on growing output, 
were able to promise in Moscow almost everything that the Russians asked 
for. An enormous difficulty remained, that of getting the material to the 
Soviet Union. There were three possible routes, each of which presented 
very great difficulties, the Arctic route to Murmansk and Archangel, the 
Persian Gulf route to Basra and the Caspian, and the Pacific route to 
Vladivostok. ‘The last named was soon ruled out by the attitude of Japan. 
The two others remained. 
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The German advance in the 
Northern Sector. 

Russians announce their. evacua- 
tion of Smolensk. 

The German advance 
Ukraine. 


Germans occupy Kiev. 


in the 


Aid from the U.S.A. 


Lend-Lease Act signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


President Roosevelt announces 
that ‘‘ From now on, if German or 
Italian vessels enter the waters 
under U.S. protection they do so 
at their own peril.'’ U.S. to 
shoot first. 


U.S. passes resolution to arm 
U.S. merchant ships and to permit 
them to enter combat zones. 
U.S. Neutrality Act revised. 
American forces landed in Ice- 
land. 


Production of Munitions 
by the United Kingdom 


Naval Vessels Number 
Major naval vessels .. 722 
Mosquiio naval craft... 1,386 
Other naval vessels .. 3,636 


Ground Munitions 
Field, medium and heavy 


artillery equipments 13,512 
Heavy anti-aircraft 
equipments 6,294 
Light anti - aircraft 
equipments [5,324 
Machine guns anc sub- 
machine guns » 3,729,921 
Rifies .. . . 2,001,949 
Tanks .. = 25,116 
Wheeled vehicles ior 
the Services FID, 
Aircraft 
Total aircraft .. 102,609 
Heavy bombers 10,018 
Medium and fight 
bombers .. 17,702 
Fighters 38,025 


Merchant Ships 
(to 3ist December !943) 
4,500,000 gross tons. 


Battle of the Seas 
Losses of Merchant Ships 
(Thousand gross tons) 


British Allied Neutral Total 

3,047 | 299 347 4,693 
3,695 4,394 249 8,338 
|,678 | 886 82 3,646 


Aid to Russia 


British and U.S. representatives 
in Moscow. 


loth July— 
2nd September 194! 
i4th August 194) 


July—September [941 
[9th September [941 


lith March 1941 


lith September [941 


Tth November 194) 


I3th November [941 


September 1939 
—June 1944 


28th September 
—Ist October 194! 
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3rd April 1941 


(7ch*April 194! 
ist May 194! 


3ise May 1941 


8th Jjune— 
I3ch July 1941 


l4th July 1941 


2Sth-28th 
August 1941 


9th September 1941 
16th September 194] 


19th September 194! 


i4th August 194! 


24th September 194! 
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Arctic Convoys 


The first convoy to Russia was 
sent from Great Britain by the 
northern route less than two 
months after the German attack 
in June 1941. Up to June 1942 
Britain had provided necrly 90 per 
cent. of the ships sailing by the 
northern route to Russia and over 
90 per cent. of the cargoes sent 
had been delivered safely. From 
the entry of Russia into the war up 
to December 1942, 19 major con- 
voys arrived safely at Murmansk. 
In all, by March 1945, 677 cargo 
ships out of a total of 739 had 
reached Russia safely. 


British Intervention 
in Iraq 


A hostile coup d'état engineered 
by Rashid Ali. German technicians 
arrive in Vichy aircraft from Syria. 


An Indian Brigade landed to pro- 
tect the o1! supply line to Haifa. 


British forces attack the insur. 
gents. 


End of Rebellion. British troops 
enter Baghdad. 


Oil pipeline secured. Reinstate- 
ment of lawful regent Emir Abdul- 
lah. 


British Intervention 

in Syria 

Infiltration of German air forces 
into Syria leads to a joint advance 
by the British and Free French 
from Palestine and Transjordan. 
After some resistance Vichy 
French agree to a convention. 


Allied forces occupy Syria. 


British Intervention 
in Iran 


Failure to expel large number of 
German “' tourists '’ leads to the 
advance of British and Russian 
troops into Persia. 


Government of Persia sign a treaty 
of alliance with Britatn and U.S.S.R. 


Shah of Persia abdicates in favour 
of his son. 


British forces reach Tehran. 


Atlantic Charter 


Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt meet on board H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales and U.S. cruiser 
Augusta in the North Atlantic off 
Newfoundland. Atlantic Charter 
signed. Eight-point declaration of 
post-war aims. 


Allied Governments adhere to 
Atlantic Charter. 


44. The heroism of the British merchant and naval seamen engaged on 
the Arctic convoys was surpassed by nothing in this war. In order to get 
their supplies to their destination through restricted channels among ice 
floes they had to run the gauntlet of the submarine packs and of the air 
and surface craft based upon the long Norwegian coastline. Three minutes 
in the sea in the winter months is a death warrant off the North Cape. In 
spite of it all the convoys were forced through one after another. 


45. | Meanwhile the final step was taken for the establishment of Allied 
security in the Levant. Events in Iraq had already demonstrated the 
potential threat of the presence of the Vichy French in Syria and the Lebanon. 
The help afforded by them in the Iraqi revolt could not be overlooked! and 
early in June Imperial and Free French forces began their march from 
Palestine. The success of the enterprise was followed by the promise of 
independence to the peoples of Syria and the Lebanon by General Catroux. 


4. The development of the potentialities of Basra was dependent upon 
the co-operation of Persia. There were many indications that German 
pressure was being exerted there and it was therefore swiftly forestalled 
by a joint British and Russian military action. In the autumn of 1941, 
“* Paiforce” was given the task of developing communications from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea and Tabriz, for the carriage of aid to Russia. 
With the Persian co-operation thus assured it was possible to proceed 
rapidly with the development of the road and rail tracks for the transport 
of material. By the end of 1942 some 375,000 tons of supplies were delivered 
to Russia by the Persian route. 


47. These precautions in the Middle East removed the threat from 
Germany to the southern route into Russia, but it was renewed from another 
quarter when Japan joined in the war. The presence of a Vichy authority 
in Madagascar and of Japanese submarines in the Indian Ocean made a 
campaign in the great island essential. Its success completed the structure 
of security along the supply routes. 


48. Relations between neutral America and Great Britain were becoming 
more and more intimate as the result of the course of events. Britain 
was Owing much to American assistance in maintaining her struggle, and 
much also to the sustaining kindness of the American people, while on her 
side the U.S.A. was realizing more and more cleariy that only one issue to 
the war in Europe could be tolerable or safe for her. ‘The famous rendezvous 
at sea between the President and the Prime Minister brought about the 
declaration of conviction and intent which goes by the name of the Atlantic 
Charter. To this Russia and the Allies in Britain gave their adhesion. With 
the growth of the fighting power of Germany’s enemies, their confidence in 
victory was becoming more clear. This was further extended by the signature 
in Washington of the United Nations Declarations by 26 Nations. American 


help became more and more effective with the garrisoning of Iceland, thus 
freeing British forces for use elsewhere, and the order to American naval vessels 
to destroy Axis submarines on sight. The importance of this development 
was due largely to the success of the protective measures round the British’ 
Isles from which the submarine hunting grounds were being driven farther 
and farther west. In November the ban on the entry of American vessels 
into belligerent ports and waters was removed. 


49. Throughout the period of the war the effectiveness of the British 
bomber attacks on the German homeland had been growing. By 1941 
they were taking on a very effective pattern closely integrated with the 
economic war. The industrial cities of the Ruhr and of other parts of 
Germany were not yet receiving the weight of bombs that was being felt 
in Britain, but the war was being brought home to Germany and the promise 
to the sig of Britain that the balance would some day be reversed was 
receiving the corroboration of actual operations. The aircraft industry was 
expanding, its technical superiority was being maintained, while machines 
were being received from the American factories, which were rapidly growing 
in capacity. 


50. In Russia the approach of winter found the German armies far 
into the interior, but not succeeding in their attempt to encircle and capture 
either Leningrad or Moscow. In the south, the worst Russian defeats 
had enabled the enemy to advance as far as Rostov, the gateway to the 
Caucasus and the oil-bearing regions of the Caspian shores. With winter 
came the first of the Soviet counter-offensives, and appropriately it began 
in the south. There its success was great enough to lead to a rapid 

withdrawal on a scale sufficient to affect the Central Russian fronts. The 
attempt to encircle Moscow was thus defeated while the German retreat 
spread even to the armies investing Leningrad. 


51. § These vast movements in Russia were accompanied by the move- 
ments of forces small compared with them, but of great strategic importance, 
in North Africa. There the offensive of General Auchinleck, who had 
exchanged commands with General Wavell, was’forcing a German retreat 
into Libya, and Benghazi was recaptured by the end of the year. For the 
first time German armies were in retreat, and the significance was not lost 
anywhere in the world. Not least was it realized in Japan. 


52. The long course of Japanese 
encourage any diffidence among either the leaders or the people. It was 
becoming obvious to all the world that they were beginning to think it time 
the Son of Heaven inherited the Earth. Before this happy result could be 
attained, however, the power of the British Commonwealth, the United 
States and the Dutch Empire, as well as China, had to be eliminated. The 
early successes of aggression in Europe and her own success in Indo-China 
had encouraged the view that it could be done, and that much of it 
might be done without the active intervention of Japan, but the entry of 
Russia into the German war, the growing resources of the British Common- 
wealth, and the rising industrial-military potential of the U.S.A. scotched 
this idea, while it must be supposed that the German retreats killed it. 
By whatever process Japan came to her decision, she the character 
of the war overnight by her attack on the American and British forces in 
the Far East. 


aggression had been too successful to | 


St. James’s Palace 
Conferences 


Representatives of Allied Govern- 
ments in London meet at St. 
James's Palace and pledge mutual 
assistance ‘‘ until victory is won.’’ 


Bombing of Germany 


Up to 30th June 1942 the R.A.F. 
had already delivered 7,745 sep- 
arate attacks of varying strength 
on 1,312 Axis targets on land, in 


+ Germany, occupied territories and 


in the Middle East. During 1941 
Bomber Command dropped over 
220 per cent. more tons of bombs 
on Germany than during 1940. 
In the six months prior to October 
1941, 20,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped in Germany and German 
occupied territory. During the six 
nights 23rd-24th April to 28th- 
29th April the R.A.F. dropped 
upon Germany over 13,000 tons of 
bombs. 


German Advance in 
Russia 


Battle for Moscow. 


Germans advance to within 30 
miles N., S. and E. of Moscow. 


Fall of Odessa. 

Fall of Kharkov. 
Sevastopol threatened. 
Fall of Kerch. . 

Fall of Rostov. 


Russian 
Counter-offensive 
Rostov retaken. 


British Offensive in 
North Africa 

British relieve Tobruk. 

British capture Benghazi. 
Rommel withdraws to El Agheila. 


Japanese Attack 


Japan launches air attacks on U.S. 
naval, military and air bases at 
Pearl Harbour. Other air attacks 
at Manila, Shanghai, Malaya, Siam, 
and Hong Kong. 

Britain and the Dominions declare 
war upon japan. 

U.S.A. declares war upon Japan. 
China declares war on Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan. °° 

Italy and Germany declare war on 
the United States. 


, , [2th June 1941 


1941 and early 1942 


@ 


5th October— 
6th December 194] 


16th October 194! 
24th October 1941 
is¢ November 194! 
6th November 194i 
22nd November 194! 


28th November 194] 


18th November 194! 
—January 1942 


27th November !94! 
i7th December 1941 
8th January 1942 


7th December 194] 


8th December [941 


lith December 194! 
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2ist January— 
ist July 1942 


“21st June 1942 


Ist July 1942 
9th September 1942 


' 2th November 194! 
—l0th June 1942 


28th November 1941 
29th December (941 
28th January 1942 


8th December 1941 


25th December 194i 


8th December !94! 


10th December 194! 
30th January [942 


ISth February 1942 
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_which if given time to develop they could not hope to defeat. 


53. At one blow, an enemy blow, the war had changed from a European 
to a world war. The Axis had brought into o tion against them forces 
In addition 
to China, who had been at war with Japan since 1937, the vast manpower, 
the will to victory, above all the industrial potential of the British Empire, 


the Soviet Union and-the U.S.A., were ranged against those of Germany, 


. Japan and Italy, though Japan and Russia were not at war. On the other 


German 
Counter-offensive in 
North Africa 
Germans capture Tobruk. 
Germans reach El Alamein. 


Germans withdraw after at- 
tempted attack on El Alamein. 


Russian 
Counter-offensive and 
Winter Campaign 
Russians recapture Rostov. 
Russians recapture Kerch. 


Russians cross upper Donetz into 
Ukraine. 


Hong Kong 


pe ese troops cross the frontier 
the Kowloon territory and 


' attack Hong Kong. 


Surrender of Hong Kong. 


Forces engaged.— 4,000 British, 
2,000 Canadians, 2,000 Indians and 
a local volunteer force of 6,000. 
lapanese.—Six divisions, each ap- 
proximately 15, 


| Malaya 


Japanese troops land in Siam, near 
Malayan frontier. H.M.S. Prince of 
Wales and H.M.S. Repulse sunk by 
Japanese air operations off 
Malayan coast. 

Japanese seize Kota Bahru airfield. 


British withdraw to the island of 
Singapore. 
Fall of Singapore, 


hand, the Axis Powers were at the height of their military and industrial 
capacity. They had valuable strategic advantages which, if they were to 
bear fruit, must be used quickly. So 7th December, 1941, heralded the 
second great crisis year of the war. 


54. In retrospect it seems amazing that the Axis Powers should have 
thought it a profitable venture to bring against them in the world struggle 
the vast resources and will-power of the United States. Any conceivable 
hesitation that there might have been in America to enter the war with 
Germany as well as with Japan was removed by the Germans themselves, 
who declared war beside their ally. It is possible that Germany argued that 
American aid to the Allies was already so great that open warfare would 
make little difference ; if so she had most grossly underestimated the power 
of war to stimulate industrial effort, and indeed national effort of all kinds. 
What the Axis did realize was that their advantages were immediate ones, 
and they proceeded to make what use of them they could. 


SECOND CRISIS YEAR 


55. In Europe and Africa the Allies had little to set against the appallin 

disasters befalling or about to befall in the Far East. General Auchinleck’s 
offensive regained ge but was subsequently thrown back by the German 
counter-offensive from » while in Russia the Russian counter- 
offensive was brought toi ‘a halt by the heavy January frosts. Losses from 
U-bodts were mounting, and in February the battleships Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau escaped from their hiding in Brest to the home ports where 
they could receive the necessary repairs. But during these three months 
of December, January and February the great disasters to the Allies were 
being felt i in the Far East. 


56. There the Japanese plan envisaged first the destruction of Anglo- 
American sea power in Eastern waters, then an insurance against its carly 
return by the capture of its bases, and finally the occupation of the territory 
necessary for the completion of the blockade of Free China and. for the 
continued advance south against Australia or west against India. The 
plan was carried out with daring and intelligence. The assault on Pearl 
Harbour crippled the American Pacific fleet, while the attempt of the Prince 
of Wales and of the Repulse to stem the Japanese attack on Malaya led to 
their loss from air attack. The great imperial naval base at Singapore was 
reinforced, but only to be captured with terrible losses of men and material. 
The attack down the Malay peninsula was co-ordinated with other assaults 
farther to the east, upon the American-held islands of the Pacific, especially 
upon the Philippines, and upon the Dutch East Indies. There the naval 
losses off the Java coast in February decided the conflict, and only in 
south-eastern New Guinea did the Allies manage to maintain a foothold 
upon those islands which had been attacked. The threat to Australia 
became acute. Never has the significance of the loss of sea power and the > 
lack of sufficient air power been demonstrated so clearly and with such 
tragic consequences. 


turned their 
“pack door into China” was lost to the Aliies. 
The brilliant strategy of General Alexander managed to extricate the Imperial 
forces into India, but could save nothing of Burma. Meanwhile far to the 
east the American forces under General MacArthur were holding out in 


the Bataan peninsula off Manila, where the last of them were overwhelmed 
early in April. | 


58. § These tremendous victories left in Japanese hands not only the vast 


territories of East Asia, but also the naval and military bases of which 


Manila, Hong Kong, Sourabaya, Singapore and Rangoon are but the great 
names in a long and terrible list. They held, too, the world’s richest sources 
of rubber and tin, very valuable oil-bearing regions, and many other vital 
strategic raw materials. They had built a wall round China and could 
now time their operations there to suit their commitments elsewhere. 


59. During January the warp vate of the war effort of the U.S.A., upon 
whom Germany and Italy had declared war, was planned during conference 
between the President and Mr. Churchill. A Pacific War Council was set 
up in February and was followed by the organization of united commands. 
American troops Were sent to Australia, whither also some of the forces 
_ from her Middle East theatre were directed. Reinforcements began to 
arrive in New Guinea. 


The first serious check to Japanese aggression came with the Battle 
Coral Sea early in May. While the landward fight for Australia 
was being made in New Guinea, this sea engagement protected the eastern 
shores of Australia. The victory was not only a severe check to the Japanese, 
it also dowed the type of future naval engagements, for though 
heavy pain was inflicted on the battle fleets of both contestants, they were 
never in sight of each other. The blows were struck by carrier-borne 
the U.S. Navy in a battle off Midway Island. The speed and effectiveness 
of Japanese movements were thereafter greatly reduced, and the limited 


61. In Britain itself the organization of the life of the nation in a way 
to attain the maximum war effort was complete by the middle of 1942. In 
of manpower, this involved the complete direction by the 
State of the available resources. Peace-time resources were adapted for 
war throughout industry by the skill of managements and the assistance of 
government organizations. The replacement of men in industry and in 
non-combatant duties of the Forces, as well as in Civil Defence, had been 
proceeding by the use of volunteers throughout the war; compulsory 
service for women had been introduced at the end of 1941 to enable the 


R 


In the following month a more striking victory was gained by . 


Philippines 

Japanese launch major attack on 
the Philippines. 

First Japanese landings in Luzon. 
Manila raided. 

Manila and Cavite fall. 

Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
ae completed with the capitu- 
ation of Corregidor after a long 
siege. Guerrilla forces continue to 
give active resistance. 


Japanese Advances 


Between December 1941 and 
March 1942 the Japanese occupied 
the Netherlands East Indies, British 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Portu- 
guese Timor. 

Japanese landings in New Guinea 
at Lae. 

Japanese landings in the Solomon 
Islands. | 


Burma | 
Japanese capture Moulmein. 


Evacuation of Rangoon and extri- 


cation of British forces from Pegu. 
Japanese occupy Andaman Islands. 


Japanese cut Mandalay-l:ashio rail- 
way. Fall of Lashio. Evacuation of 
Mandalay. British retreat to India. 


Four-fifths of forces evacuated to . 


india. 


Organization for War in 


the Far East 


Mr. Churchill announces : 

(1) Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Committee to be set up in 
Washington. 

(2) Pacific War Council to be set 
up. 

(3) U.S. land and air forces to join 
British forces in United King- 
dom. 


Check to Japan 


Battle-of the Coral Sea. 

Japanese invasion fleet intercepted 
by U.S. naval and air forces. 
Japanese fleet withdraws. 
Japanese losses: seven major 
ships sunk, two probably sunk, 
over twenty damaged. 

U.S. losses : -one aircraft carrier, 
one destroyer, one tanker. 

Battle of Midway. . 

Japanese losses: three aircraft 
carriers, one battleship and one 
destroyer damaged. 


22nd December 194! 
24th December 194! 


2nd January 1942 
6th May 1942 


23rd-27th January 
1942 

23rd-27th January 
1942 


-. 31st Janvary 1942 
Tth-9th March 1942 


23rd March 1942 
29th April 1942 


27th January 1942 


4th-8th May 1942 


3rd-6th June 1942 
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December 1941 
1939 
194 
1942 
1939 
1941 
\ 1942 
9th June 1942 
February !942 
26th May 1942 


30th-3ist May 1942 
Ist-2nd June 1942 


4th May 1942 
7th May 1942 
5th November 1942 
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Mobilization in Britain 


Conscription for women intro- 
duced. 


Men 
Armed Civil Defence Merchant Navy 
Services (whole-time) ond 
- Essential Work 
477 000 80,000  _ 13,186,000 
3,271 ,000 324,000 11,520,000 
3,785,000 304,000 10,992,000 
Women 
Nil Nil 4,837,000 
103,000 $9,000 6,848,000 
307,000 80,000 6,502,000 
Estimates of Crops 
Harvested 
in thousand tons. 
1936-38 1942 1943 
average 
Wheat 1,651 2,567 3,449 
Barley 765 1,446 1,641 
Oats .- 1,940 3,553 3,059 
Potatoes .. 4,873 9,393 9,822 
Sugar beet 2,741 3,924 3,760 
Fruit - ... 455 762 705 


Combined Boards 


Combined United States and 
United Kingdom Production and 
Resources rd and Combined 
Food Board set up. 


U.S.A., Britain and 
Russia 

U.S. troops arrive in Northern 
Ireland. 


ene Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
ned in London, providing for 
full collaboration during and after 
the war. : 


Heavy Raids by R.A.F. 


R.A.F. raid Cologne with 1,130 
bombers. 


R.A.F. 
bombers 


Madagascar 

British landing. 

Diego Suarez captured. 
Hostilities cease. 


- efficient means for the 


raid Essen with 1,036 Wi 


mobilization of the last reserves. Competi 

“demands was eliminated by strict control of supplies and labour for manu- 
facture of goods, by control of prices of all essential articles, and by rationing 
nok per cama life, including nrost articles of foodstuffs 


62. Within industry, the supply departments were becoming 
more efficient in their timing and placing of orders, while government 
control of shipping and of nearly all as of essential raw greece gave 
arrangement of priorities according to the changing 
war situation. With the help of the Trade Unions, the Ministry of Labour 
assured by the direction of labour the most efficient distribution according 
to the needs of the hour. Civil Defence, involving miany whole-time workers 
and a very large proportion of the po Ly re lag Shr work, assured 
that the continuing heavy raids should interfere as little as possible with 
the war effort. In the factories themselves the organization of joint pro- 
duction committees was helping to ensure that the problems facing each 
establishment in the accomplishment of its allotted task should be under- 
peepee vneapein t omnr pe enateg cee iis ta. Joa ar The 
great achievements of agriculture were still further reducing the civilian 


upon shipping. 


63. The further integration of this now highly organized industrial 
machine in Britain with that of the. United States was provided by the 
setting up of the Combined Production and Resources Board, while the now 
huge armed forces within the United Kingdom were soon further swelled 
by the arrival of American troops, a movement which continued up to 
and beyond the Allied Invasion of the West. The link between Britain 
and Russia was made stronger and more permanent by the signature in 
May of the Treaty of Alliance between the two countries, providing for their 
co-operation for a minimum period of twenty years. 


aggression. ls as peel 9h ea, or ck cal we te emi 


resources of the United Nations achieving a growing industrial output of | 


war material—Axis-controlled industry was probably first surpassed in 
this respect some time in 1942—but heavy raids on German industrial 
targets carried out by the R.A.F. using more than a thousand bombers in 
each assault were an indication that Axis industry was likely to be more 
vulnerable in the long run than Allied industry. 


65. The Japanese drive from the Far East towards the Middle East was 
already painfully clear. The German plan for a link in that area involved 
the defeat of the Russian forces and a drive through the Caucasus, together 
with a drive against Egypt and the Levant. It may also have included a 
plan for a drive through Turkey for the assistance of both these movements 
in conjunction with Bulgaria who had agreed in 1941 to become the tool 
of the Axis in return for spoil at the expense of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Turkey, after almost eleven years of war before, during and after the last 
struggle—and on the wrong side—felt not unnaturally unwilling to engage 
herself once more—even on the right side—but her staunch maintenance 
of neutrality was an extremely useful contribution to the Allied cause during 
the whole of the critical year of 1942. The occupation of Madagascar, a 
possible base for Japanese submarines while in the hands of Vichy France, 
ay the defence of the a routes to the Middle East as well as to 
ussia 


tion between civilian and service.. 


ga gl nn nt a a ce 


66. The great struggle began in Russia. There the massing of the 
German armies for the assault was by a Russian offensive in the 
south towards the city of Kharkov. is forestalling move was fought to 
.a standstill by the Germans, but it had gained valuable time. The German 
immediate objective, however, was the Caucasus, and for this purpose their 
troops were thrown in not only towards the Donetz Basin, but towards the 
Crimea as well. The rapid capture of the Perekop Isthmus soon laid the 
8 sacha open to the German advance, but again the long defence of 

astopol involved the continued use over a most important period of 


large enemy forces. The enemy offensive swept rapidly fo towards - 


the River Don. It was held at Voronezh and north of that town, but 
. Marshal Timoshenko was unable to keep the enemy out of the Donetz 
Basin and was obliged to reconstruct his positions east of that area. Rostov 
had fallen during July when this new Russian plan was in i sere 
the sweep into the Caucasus began. Simultaneously another dri 
straight forward towards the River Volga. 


67. By the loss of the Donetz Basin the Russians had been obliged to 
give up one of the most productive industrial regions in their whole country, 
but the cutting of the communications of the Volga River and its valley 
would have been of a yet greater significance. Northwards a wide turning 
movement might have made possible the capture of Moscow, while southwards 
lay open country towards the oil-bearing regions in the-Caucasian foothills 
towards which the Germans advancing from Rostov were approaching 
dangerously near in the late summer. Finally, up the Volga communication 
lines passed much of the material reaching and destined to reach the. Russians. 
from their Western Allies through Basra. The 

thus became the turning point of the Russian war. 


68. | Meanwhile the other arm of the German advance had made great. 


progress far to the south under the African summer sun. There Rommel 
‘assaulted the positions covering Egypt and a great tank battle developed. 
In this the vital engagement was the battle of Knightsbridge in which heavy 
losses were inflicted by the German anti-tank guns. When this German 
success was followed by the capture of Tobruk the whole of the defence of 
Egypt was jeopardized and a hasty retreat became the only means of con- 
2s sap id ach aga pea saath ai ogee ner chee oe At 
E} Alamein the configuration of the ground gave some hope of holding uP 
the German advance before it reached the approaches to Alexandria, and 
here the line held against repeated Getman attacks. Though on a far 
smaller scale measured by the numbers of men and weapons involved, 
‘in its strategic significance this was the true counterpart of Stalingrad, 
Uda hs shee aN aa 
of the Russian victory later in the year. 


69. A simultaneous attack was being made by the enemy on the remaining 
British stronghold in the central Mediterranean, the island fortress of 
Malta. This became the devoted target for incessant German air attacks 
from Italian, Sicilian and African bases. It was for long blockaded and 
supplies were fought through to it from Gibraltar only at the cost of heavy 
‘losses with very great daring and enterprise. In the course of just over a 
syear avec eight Hundred fichier aircraft were flown in feora.cartiecs to asi 
the air defence. io nal ening cloag rg tly Sor grt magnificently 
to the assault made upon them, and the George Cross, ieisapiecse aaand 
for civilian gallantry, was conferred upon the island by the King. 


German Summer 
Offensive in Russia 


Three main thrusts : 
tL Towards Voronezh. 


Through Rostov and the Don 


Basin to Stalingrad. 
(3) Through Rostov to the oil- 
fields of the Caucasus. 


Sevastopol captured after see of 
seven months. 


Rostov recaptured. 

Farthest advance in Caucasus. 
Germans capture Novorossisk. 
Germans in suburbs of Stalingrad. 


General Russian Counter- 
offensive 


extending from Voronezh through 
Stalingrad.to Mosdok in Kuban, 
and to Tyapse, on Black Sea. 


Russians recapture Velikye Luki. 
Russians recapture Armavir (Ku- 
ban). | ° 


Rommel’s Counter- 


offensive in North Africa 


Stand by’ Free French troops: at 


_ Bir Hakeim. 


Battle of Knightsbridge. 
Germans capture Tobruk. 
Germans reach E! Alamein. 


Germans withdraw after abortive 
attack on El Alamein. 


Malta 


From January 1941 .to the end of 
November 1942 Malta was con- 
tinuously raided by German and 
Italian planes. By the end of 
January 1943 there had been 
1,341 raids. During 1942 12,300 
tons of bombs were dropped on 
Malta, a greater weight than was 
dropped on London during the 
blitz. By December 1942 1,15! 
aircraft had been shot down over 
Maita. The George Cross was 
awarded to Malta In April 1942 
‘To honour her brave people | 
aword the George Cross to the 
island fortress of Malta to bear 
witness to a heroism and devotion 
that will long be famous in his- 
tory.’’—(H.M. The King.) 


i3th June 1942 


Sth June 1942 


‘Mth July 1942 


26th August 1942 
6th September 1942 
12th September 1942 


19th November 1942 


ist January 1943 
23rd January 1943 


2ist January— 


July 1942 


6th-8th June 1942 


{3th June 1942 

2ist June 1942 

Ist July 1942 

9th September 1942 


Janua 


194t— 


ovember 1942 
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4th March 194! 


~ Zith December 194! 


2th March 1942 


19th August 1942 


23rd October 1942 


8rd No ember 1942 


13th November !942 
20th November 1942 
1Sth December 1942 
23rd January 1943 


8th November 1942 


16th November 1942 


28th November 1942 
10th December 1942 


ISch-I8th February 
1943 
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Some Raids made by 


Combined Operedons: 
Command 


First Lofoten Raid. 

Fish oil factories and shippin 
destroyed. Some Germans an 
quislings captured. 

Second Lofoten Raid. 

Enemy sea communications dis- 
organized, wireless stations des- 
troyed, shipping and prisoners 
captured. 


St. Nazaire. 


Principal battleship dock wrecked. | 


Dieppe. 

The Reconnaissance in Force. 

5,000 Canadians took part. ee 

fighting ashore for 9 hours. 9 

enemy planes shot down, 148 
ed for the loss of 98 R.AF. 

aircraft. 


» 


British Offensive in 
North Africa 
General Alexander, who has suc: 


ceeded General Auchinleck, opens 
his offensive. Eighth Army com- 


manded by General Montgomery. 


Enemy begins to retreat west- 
wards ; disordered columns at- 


_ tacked from the air. 


British capture Tobruk. 
British capture Benghazi. 
British capture El Agheila. 
British captute Tripoli. 


Allied roar in 
North-West Africa 

Allied forces of the U.S. Army 
and the British First Army under 
General Eisenhower land in 
North-West Africa. 

Casablanca, Oran and Algiers 
captured. 

British First Army under command 
of General Anderson enters 
Tunisia. 

Vanguard of First Army reaches 
Jedeida. 

British First Army withdraws to 
line centred on Medjez-el-Bab. 


Enemy occupy Gafsa, Kasserine, 
Sbeitla. 


70. While the main events of the war were taking place in Russia, 
Africa and the Far East, the base for the eventual assault. upon Europe 
was displaying increasing aggressiveness throughout the year 1942. . From 
Britain the air assault by the R.A.F. upon Germany was growing, soon to 
be assisted by the newly established squadrons of the U.S.A.A.F.- Much 
was being heard of the work of the commandos and of other units of Combined 
Operations. Some of the raids carried out by these highly trained units 
upon the coast of enemy-held Europe were made public, others remained 


secret. In August a more daring en ee ee 
force, mainly dian, established i for nine hours in 
knowledge gained there was very valuable and the o stare 


7 gran 
opportunity to strike a notable blow at the German air » but casualties 
were heavy and had a sobering effect upofi s ious’ Conicerintie the 
possibility of carrying out an invasion of the. coasts of Fortress 
Europe. At the same time they gave the data necessary for the plans to 
rai the future casualties involved when that operation should take 

Especially important was the help given in the planning of invasion 
oa for D-Day, still nearly two years ahead but already in active preparation. 


CARRYING THE BASTIONS 


71. The autumn of 1942 saw the point of the whole war. In 
Africa, as ogee in ages blows were struck which involved the retreat of the 
Axis forces, and this time there was no further partner in aggression who 


"could be called in to redress the balance. 


72. The first blow was struck in Africa. There the grea tions 
made by industry in Britain and America, by the shipping se so pi and by 
the command in Africa, had prepared the forces which were able to launch 
the attack at El Alamein in October. The. t of the air and artillery 
preparation was greater than any previously achieved in the war, and the 
success of General Montgomery’s tacrics enabled him to win a complete 
victory on his own chosen field of battle. Rommel’s tank units were broken 
up, and their remnants, r with much of the infantry, were taken, 
while the air superiority now definitely held by the Allies on this front enabled 
the destruction to be carried on throughout the length of the retreating 
columns. The battle of Egypt cost the Axis 75,000 men, more than 500 
tanks and 1,000 guns. The long and bloody chastisement of the Reichswehr 
had begun. This time the advance did not stop at El Agheila, but con- 
tinued along the shores of the Gulf of Sirte into and beyond Tripoli— 
1,200 miles from El Alamein. 


73. Before they had reached that objective, another part of the plan for 
opening the Mediterranean and exposing the southern flank of the European 
continent to Allied pressure revealed itself. At the Washington Conference 
of June 1942, it was decided to recover command of the Mediterranean and 
to use North Africa ultimately as a springboard for the invasion of Europe. 
In August 1942, Mr. Churchill went to Moscow to convey this decision to 
Marshal Stalin. Further measures of help for Russia were agreed and 
Marshal Stalin explained his own strategy including his plans for the Russian 
counter-attack at Stalingrad. Immense preparations on both sides of the 
Atlantic had been mag for the organization of the expedition which was to 
bring French North Africa into the Allied camp and to drive the German 
forces into the prison cages or back into Europe. Secrecy had been such 
that complete strategic surprise was achieved by the forces arriving off 
Casablanca, Oran and Algiers. There was some resistance from Vichy 
French forces in certain areas, but with the adhesion of Admiral Darlan 
to the Allied cause the French African administration was swung into line. 


The arrangement was not an entirely satisfactory one, but was the only 
practicable means of getting the main British and American forces into 
effective contact with the enemy in Tunisia in the shortest possible space 
of time. The first effort to achieve a quick seizure of Tunis and Bizerta 
failed by a very narrow margin, but the German hold on Africa had been 
reduced to a precarious grip on the coast of the Sicilian narrows and the 
Gulf of Sixte where two months before they had occupied or dominated the 
whole coastline from Ceuta to not far short of Alexandria. 


74. Meanwhile the yet more ‘canetene northern arm “of the German 
advance to the east was being flung back by the Russians. In November 
they were able to mount a concerted counter-offensive against Stalingrad, 


which was quickly encircled, while farther to the west another large German — 


force was likewise cut off. A co-ordinated offensive farther north at Kursk 
prevented the shifting of German strength south at the time when such a 
plan might have saved the trapped divisions in and near Stalingrad. With 
- monumental obstinacy the Fiihrer refused to abandon the positions in time, 
and the Allies were able to watch the main German force being pressed farther 
and farther away from the doomed army. The great Russian offensive was 
at last rewarded in spite of all the German efforts at relief by the surrender 
of the German commander, von Paulus, and the tattered remnants of his 


originally powerful force. 


75. From these blows in Africa and Russia the German wear machine 
never really recovered. The actual losses in manpower were enormous, 
and the threatening preparations in the west gave little latitude for a re- 
inforcement of the east from that theatre. On the contrary, the defences 
of Europe were being manned against the feared invasion from Great 
ayer Vices Pree Pe Ale el ieee oe ee 
tion of Vichy France. The Allied victories were 

the resistance movements and in the western Balkans the partisans of Greece 
and Yugoslavia were taking up a rising proportion of German strength. 
In these circumstances the Russian attacks were meeting with resistance, 
stubborn but not powerful enough to hold them. The German strategic 
initiative was gone for good. 


76. In these circumstances the President and the Prime Minister again 
met, this time in Casablanca. Here they were met by General Giraud and 
General de Gaulle. The former had taken over in North Africa after the 
death of Darlan, and the latter was b his task of integrating the 
Free French movement with the territories now rescued from. Vichy but 
still bearing many of the taints of the collaborationist period. 
Casablanca meeting not only laid the plans for future Anglo-American 
strategy but emphasized the feeling that the Allies now held the initiative 
by its uncompromising declaration that the war was to be fought to a con- 
clusion of unconditional surrender by all the Axis Powers. 


77. | Throughout the winter months the Russians were following up their 
advantage by great advances. In February they recaptured Rostov and 
Kharkov, though the latter was subsequently lost to a counter-offensive. 
Rostov was a permanent achievement, and it marked the end of the German 
incursion into the oil-bearing regions. Some German troops, still on 
Caucasian soil, were left to make their way back into the Crimea by the 
Kerch peninsula, and for a long time a small bridgehead in the Caucasus was 
maintained, but the great threat of the summer of 1942 was never renewed. 


78. Far away to the north a new Russian victory showed that the idea of 


retreat had gained entry into the German mind. On the occasion of previous 


Russian winter offensives the Germans had developed the strategy of the 
hedgehog, an adaptation of the lessons learned by the refusal of the en- 
circled Russian forces to surrender in 1943. . These self-contained defensive 
units left in the rear by the retreats were intended to hold out until the 
renewed advances should relieve them, as had happened at Staraya Russa. 
Stalingrad was already proving the possible disasters of this policy, however, 


Allied forces recapture Kasserine 
Pass and Sbeitla. 


American 2nd Co recaptures 
El Guettar and Mialnasiy: 


Allied forces recapture Sejemane. 


Eighth Army makes contact with 
Americans. 


Russian 
Counter-offensive 
at Staiingrad 


The Russian 
launched from the north-west 

an the encircling movement 
which resulted in the annihilation 
of the German Sixth Army, with 
the capture of over 91,000 
prisoners including 24 Generals 
and 2,500 officers. German 
resistance ended on 2nd February, 
1943. The German Sixth Army 
consisting of over 300, men 
was completely destroyed. 


Russians capture Kursk. 


Casablanca Conference 


President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill together with the Chiefs 
of Staff of their two countries 
meet near Casablanca in North 
Africa. Conference named ‘’ The 
Unconditional Surrender '’ Meet- 
ing. Generals Giraud and de 
Gaulle also meet at Casablanca 
to establish immediately the 
necessary liaisons for assuring 
unification of the French Empire 
and Forces. 


Russian 
Counter-offensive 

Russians recapture Velikye Luki. 
Russians get relief to Leningrad. 


German forces capitulate at 
Stalingrad. 


Russians recapture Kursk. 


Russians recapture Rostov and 
Voroshilovgrad. 


Russians recapture Kharkov. 
Russians recapture Rzhev. 
Russians recapture Vyasma. 


counter-offensive_ 


ath OS March 1943 


17th-23rd March 1943 


— 3th March 1943 


7th April 1943 


Sth February 1943 


14th-34th January 
- 1943 


ist January 1943 


{Sth January 1943 
2nd February 1943 


8th February 1943 


9th February [943 


léth February 1943 


3rd March 1943 
12th March 1943 
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20th March 1943 
29th March 1943 
6th April 1943 
10th April 1943 
12th April 1943 
19th April 1943 


2ist April 1943 


26th April 1943 
3rd May 1943 
Tth May 1943 . 
l2th May 1943 


I3th May 1943 


Zand June 1941 — 


Ficth June 1941 
wth June 194! 


Final Assault in North 
Africa by the Eighteenth 
Army Group under 
General Alexander 

British capture Mareth. 

British capture Gabes. 

British capture Akarit position. 
British capture Sfax. 

British capture Sousse. 

British Eighth Army _ assault 
Enfidaville Line. 

British First Army assault 
Medjez el Bab-Bou Arada Line. 
French forces advance to Pont du 


United States 2nd Corps captures 
Mateur. 


United States forces ture 
Bizerta and British capture Tunis. 


Commander of the Axis force 
surrenders, also commander of 
the Italian First Army. 


Final surrender of all remaining 
Axis forces in Africa. 


** The African excursions of the 
two Fascist Dictators have cost 
their countries in killed or captured 
950,000 soldiers. In addition nearly 
2,400,000 gross tons of shippin 
have been sunk, and nearly 8, 

aircraft destroyed, both of these 
figures being exclusive of large 
numbers of ships and aircraft 
damaged. There have also been 
lost to the enemy 6,200 guns and 
2,500 tanks and 70,000 lorries.’’ 


(Winston Churchill, 19.5.43.) 


Germany’s Satellites 
Roumania declares war on Russia. 
Hungary declares war on Russia. 
Finland declares war on Russia. 


and the fall of the stronghold of Velikye Luki was a signal example of the 
possibility of repeating these disasters, if on a smaller scale. Farther to 
the north still, the grip on Leningrad was loosened and a landward corridor 
for supplies into the city was opened up across the frozen waters of Lake 

. The approach of summer had previously meant the opening of 
victorious German campaigns but the year 1943 saw no further great 
advances against the Soviet. Meanwhile from the end of March until the 
drying of the ground the front was roughly stabilized. 


79.‘ The interval for reorganization in Russia was one of active operations - 
in the Mediterranean. The lavish use by the enemy of transport aircraft 
had enabled him to build up a garrison in Tunisia just sufficient to hold up 
the first advances of the Allies from the West, while in the South the retreating 
army of Rommel was able to make use of the pre-war Mareth Line built 
for the defence of the French Empire against the Italians. There was a 
pause by General Montgomery’s forces before this powerful position, but 


- in the last week of March they breached it, receiving valuable assistance 


from the gallant Free French force under General Leclerc who had 
advanced across the Sahara from the Chad territory. The link up with the 
forces from the West quickly followed, and the now developed airfields were 
able to give devastating support to the combined advancing forces. The 
enemy troops who were driven back upon Tunis and Bizerta fought well for 
a while, but they had not the spirit of the troops encircled at Stalingrad and 
in the end the collaps¢ was complete and swift. 


‘ 


. 80. ‘From this time the assault upon Germany in Europe moved forward 


swiftly ; but the German resources were still vast, probably at their highest 
aggregate level in manpower and in industrial output. The release of 
German workers for the forces could go to greater lengths than was possible 
in the other belligerent countries since the Reich was able to call upon the 
enslaved populations of Europe to supply the labour for many of her 
factories farms. The armed forces themselves, moreover, were being 
supplemented by the drafting of foreigners into German units and stil] more 
by the direct contribution of the satellite states in national units. Finland, 
Roumania and Hungary had all joined in the war against Russia upon a 
considerable scale. In industry the concentration of the key units in 
Germany itself coupled with the exploitation of the industry of the occupied 
territories for subcontracting not only made full use of the overall resources 
of Europe but enormously assisted the task of political subjugation. The 
losses of raw material in Russia had not yet been felt in the German 
industrial machine to any great extent. 


81. | On the other hand her ability to impede the flow of men and material 
on the sea routes between the U.S.A., Britain, Africa and Russia was 
dwindling, while the productive power of all three was benefiting enormously 


from their ability to pool their industrial resources. In most forms of 
military equipment she was the equal of the Allies still, with the significant 
exception of aircraft. There she had fallen behind in the race. While her 
fighters were still of high quality they had never quite equalled in technical 
excellence those of Great Britain and the U.S.A., and in the sphere of 
bombers she was now definitely in a lower class. She was thus being 
subjected to an attack from the air to which she could adequately reply 
neither by effective defence nor by effective counter-attack. 


82... The three forms of attack on Germany in 1943 were that from the 
air, the assault from the east, and the invasion of Europe from the south. 
Aerial war was becoming of ever greater significance, as the U.S.A.A.F. in 
Britain was able to develop an integrated strategy with that of the R.A.F. 
and as the information provided by the departments for economic warfare 
enabled this double attack to be directed against the most vital industrial 
targets. Not only was the overall weight of bombs growing, but the 
specialization of the R.A.F. in night and of the U.S.A.A.F. in day bombing 
kept the defences of the Reich in a state of ceaseless strain. During the 
year the tactics of defenders and attackers were changing constantly, but 
ine domination by the Allied bombers remained the principal feature in 
e situation. 


83. | The summer campaigns in Russia began with a German attempt to 
reduce the great salient in the lines known as the Kursk salient. This 
attempt having been liquidated, the initiative passed to the Russians, whose 
first effort was finally to remove the threat to Moscow by the reduction of the 
Orel salient. When this was accomplished the centre of attention moved 
once more to the south. Kharkov was recaptured, this time for good, and 
soon the enemy was thrown out of the Donetz Basin altogether. The 
growing German weakness enabled the Russians to strike at whatever part 
of the line seemed to be for the moment weakest, and between August and 
October they had captured the great cities of Taganrog, Smolensk, Briansk 
and Taman. The Germans were now driven back to the line of the Dnieper 
for most of its middle and lower reaches. Thence a switch line through 
Melitopol covered the approaches to the Crimea. With the capture of 
Melitopol the landward communications of the Crimea were cut, while 
soon afterwards the Dnieper line was itself broken and the Red Army 
continued its advance towards Krivoi Rog. Kiev was captured in November, 
and before the end of the year the German hold on the last stretches of the 
Dnieper was broken. 


84. No small contribution to these events was being made in the 
Mediterranean. The invasion of Europe from North Africa was a foregone 
conclusion, but the choice of position for attack was at the Allied disposition. 
The entry of the North African French forces into the war against Germany 
freed the part of the French fleet interned at Alexandria for operation 
once more, while the possession of airfields along the whole of the African 
coast maintained Allied air domination by sea as well as by land. The 
Italian Navy, never very active, was thus reduced to impotence. 


85. § The point chosen for attack was Sicily, an invasion of which offered 
high dividends. The occupation of the islands of the narrows together 
with the coastline to the north would settle once for all the problem of 
transport from Gibraltar to Suez, with repercussions upon the Far Eastern 
as well as upon all European theatres of war. The possession of Sicily 
might be expected to have violent political effects in Italy, while the length 
of the German lines of communication would make defence not only 
difficult but extremely costly at a moment when her situation in Russia was 
likely to make her chief need the conservation of all available resources. 


Some outstanding 
Anglo-American 

Air Operations 

Ist U.S.A.A.F. raid on Germany. 


Wilhelmshaven and other targets 
in N.W. Germany bombed. 


Beginning of the battle of the 
Ruhr. R.A.F. bomb Essen. 


preaching of the Mohne Dam by 
the R.A.F. 


Battle of Hamburg. Town bombed 
On successive nights and days by 
the R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. 


U.S. raids on Schweinfurt and 
Regensburg. 


Summer Campaigns 
in Russia 


German __ counter-offensive 
wards the Donetz opens. 


Germans reoccupy Donetz_in- 
dustrial area. 


Germans retake Kharkov. 
Russians evacuate Bielgorod. 


German attacks on Kursk salient 
from Bielgorod and from Orel re- 
pulsed. 


Russian counter-offensive launch- 
ed. ° 


Russians 
Bielgorod. 


Russians recapture Kharkov. 


Troops of the southern front cap- 
ture Taganrog. 


Konotop captured. 


Liberation of the Donbas, includ- 
ing the capture of Stalino. 


Mariupol, centre of the metal in- 
dustry and port on the sea of 
Azov, captured. | 


Troops of N. Caucasus front cap- 
ture Novorossisk. 


River. Desna forced and Briansk 
captured. 


Poltava captured. 
Smolensk and Roslavi captured. 


to- 


capture Orel and 


Invasion of Sicily 

Surrender of Pantellaria with its 
garrison of 15,000 men. 
Capitulation of Lampedusa. 
Surrender of Linosa to the British 
destroyer Nubian. The enemy 


forces on all three islands esti- 
mated at !8,000. 


27th January 1943 


Sth — 6th March 1943 
17th May 1943 


wth July— 
3rd August 1943 


7th August 1943 


2th February 1943 


24th February— 
ist March 1943 


| 14th March [943 


2ist March 1943 
5th—i4th July 1943 
Sth July 1943 

5th August 1943 


23rd August 1943 
30th Augyst [943 


6th September 1943 
ist—7th September 
1943 


10th September 1943 


léth September 1943 
I7th September 1943 


23rd September 1943 
25th September 1943 


lith June 1943 


I2th June 1943 
i3th June 1943 — 
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l0th July 1943 


tOth July 1943 
$7th July 1943 
Z2nd July 1943 
5th August 1943 


10th August 1943 
I3th August 1943 
Sth August 1943 
7th August 1943 


25th July 1943 


3rd September 1943 


3rd September 1943 


9th September 1943 


lich September 1943 
19th September 1943 
27th September 1943 


ist October 1943 
4th October 1943 
I3th October 1943 
24th January 1944 
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‘* The initial assault force on Sicily 
involved 3,000 ships which carried 
140,000 men—Americans, British 
and Canadians and French—to- 
gether with 14,000 vehicles, 600 
tanks and 1,800 guns. This initial 
force was followed every day and 
every night by thousands of rein- 


forcements.'’ — President Roose- 
velt, 29.7.43. 

The Campaign 

in Sicily 


Syracuse captured by British. 
Agrigentocaptured by U.S. forces. 
Palermo captured by U.S. forces. 
Catania captured by British 
Eighth Army. 

Eighth Army and U.S. forces near 
Bronte. 

Randazzo captured by British and 
U.S. forces. 

Taormina captured by Eighth 
Army. 

Messina captured by Eighth Army. 
and all enemy resistance ended. 


Italian Collapse 


Mussolini resigns, Marshal Bado- 
glio becomes Italian Prime 
Minister. King Victor Emannuel 
assumes Supreme Command of 
the Italian armed forces. 


A Military Armistice between the 
United Nations and the Italian 
Government signed at Syracuse 
and subsequently announced by 
General Eisenhower on 8tin Sep- 
tember. 


British and Canadian troops of 
the Eighth Army, coramanded by 
General Montgomery, and sup- 
ported by Allied seaandair power, 
attack across the Straits of Messina 
and land on the mainland of Italy 
in the area of Reggio di Calabria. 


General Mark Clark's Fifth Army, 
consisting of British and Ameri- 
can forces, land in the area of 
Naples under the protection and 
air cover of the Royal and U.S. 
Navies. Heavy fighting to secure 
bridgehead lasts until |6th Sep- 
tember. 

Surrender of the Italian Navy. 
Liberation of Sardinia. 

Foggia captured by the Eighth 
Army. 

Fall of Naples. 

Liberation of Corsica. 

Italy declares war upon Germany. 


Port cf Anzio captured. 


8. § The invasion was preluded by the assault upon and capture of the 
small Italian islands in the straits. Malta was able to assist in these operations 
and to see the tables turned after her long siege. The invasion then began, 
complete surprise securing unexpectedly light opposition from the beaches. 
While the American forces swept through the western areas of the island 
the heaviest operations were being conducted by British and Canadian 
troops in the east. There Catania and Syracuse were captured in spite of 
violent and sustained German resistance, and the final battles for the 
possession of the island were fought by the combined forces on the slopes 
of Etna, the American forces having now linked up from the west with the 
British. 


87. | While these events were proceeding the government of Mussciini 
finally collapsed. His attempt to get help from Hitler had failed and he was 
overthrown by a coup d’état in Rome. The government of Marshal 
Badoglio sought an armistice with the Allies and gave in its unconditional 
surrender at the time when the Allies were making good their hold on the 
shores of the mainland. There followed a race between the Germans and 
the Allies for the control of the peninsula. The attempt to secure the 
defence of Rome against the Fascists failed and the heavy diversion of 
German strength was sufficient to enable the enemy to establish a line 
across the peninsula to the south of Naples, whether to his ultimate advantage 
may be doubted. A more important event was in any case the surrender 
of the Italian Navy. Coming as it did at the time when a daring enterprise 
by British midget submarines was crippling the great German battleship 
Tirpitz in Norwegian waters, it helped to alter all over the world the balance 
of naval power already deeply affected by the added mobility secured by the 
opening of the Mediterranean routes. 


88. The advance from the south had been co-ordinated with a landing on 
the beaches south of Naples at Salerno. The landing was heavily contested 
and was costly, but the German forces were unable to prevent the junction 
of the Allied armies, who were thus able to advance once more and to 
capture Naples. By the end of 1943 the line had become stabilized in the 
difficult mountainous country between Naples and Rome. An attempt to 
resolve this position by a landing farther north at Anzio, on the coast south- 
west of Rome, did not yield all the intended results, though the bridgehead 
then established was of the utmost consequence in the summer campaign. 
Mussolini meanwhile had been rescued before he could be handed over to 
the Allies by a daring and brilliantly executed German parachute action, 
and the ghost of his former power was allowed to stalk the now German 
controlled cities of the north. 


89. The year 1943 saw the reversal of the trend of events in the Far 
East. The American naval success in the latter half of 1942 and their 
assault upon and partial capture of Guadalcanal in the Pacific, together 
with the progress made by the Allies in New Guinea, had proved that the 
Allied defence in the Pacific was to be an aggressive one, while the advance 
of General Wavell’s force into the Arakan had demonstrated the ability to 
hit back from India as well. Throughout 1943 the campaigns were 
developing in strength and aggressiveness wherever the conditions permitted, 
while the superiority of the Allies in equipment and particularly in landing 
craft and in aircraft, coupled with the developing technique for the rapid 
building of air and naval bases, began to show the pcssibilities of the by-pass 
technique which was to give its best dividends in 1944. 


90. | The campaign in Burma, carried out under conditions of the utmost 
difficulty, ended in the evacuation once more of the Mayu peninsula with 
the approach of the monsoon. It had helped one of the primary purposes 
of the Allies, however, in tying down large Japanese forces at the most distant 
points in her Empire and forcing her to supply them by heavy calls upon the 
shipping resources which were her main industrial and strategic difficulty. 


91. In the Pacific area the growing effectiveness of the supplies to 
Australia from the U.S.A. and of the Dominion’s own developing war 
industries provided the Allies with the base for some of thcir main operations. 
The New Guinea campaign was similarly changing in character. With the 
fall of the Japanese strongholds at Buna and Gong it was seen to be a 
developing threat to the advanced Japanese bases at Rabaul and Lae. The 
Japanese were obliged heavily to reinforce their troops farther along the 
coast and heavily in their attempts to do so did they lose to the growing air 
power the Allies were now able to bring against them. The final loss of 
Guadalcanal was followed by attacks on the islands nearer to Rabaul as well 
as upon the others of the Solomons group. Meanwhile in the North Pacific 
the Americans were regaining their hold on the Aleutians, their greatest 
success being the capture of Attu with the annihilation of its whole garrison. 


92. These were important events, but still more important was the 
change in the relative supply position of the contestants. Germany’s overland 
communications to her far outposts in 1942 were long enough. Japan by 
her seizure of the whole outer perimeter of the East Asian area had under- 
taken a far greater supply problem. Once the Allies had gained footings 
upon that perimeter, and had thus forced her to develop strength for defence 
there, the strain became acute. 
precluded from making more than slight use of the raw materials captured 
in the south, not merely by the pressure of air and sea operations against 
the shipping lanes but also because more and more of the limited shipping 
capacity at their disposal was being employed for the supply and movement 
of forces, not for the feeding of the industrial machine. 


93. In one area, however, the supply position was all in favour of the 
Japanese. The Allies attempted to break the blockade of China by the 
development of the Hump air route from India, and this became oncrative 
at about the same time as the military operations closed the Burma Road. 
Ever since, the Hump air route’s capacity has been growing until now it is 
capable of more than double the original Burma Road’s traffic, but even 
this great achievement was able to carry into China only a fraction of what 
she needed from the outside world. During 1943 the Chinese were in 
general successful in holding the Japanese campaigns against them, but the 
balance of the supply position was going against them. 


94. In the latter part of 1943 a series of events presaged the decisive 
importance of the year that was to follow. The Quebec, Moscow, Cairo and 
Tehran conferences, following quickly one upon the other, emphasized the 
integration not merely of the powers fighting in the two main theatres but 
of those theatres one with the other. The final coalescence of the French 
forces round General de Gaulle led tc a quickening of the revival of French 
- fighting spirit and organization, while the progressive linking of the French 
authority in Algiers with the resistance movement in France prepared a 
unification of the most vital elements in French life of great significance 
for the future. The creation of U.N.R.R.A. underlined the realization by 
the major Allies of their obligations towards the territories they were hoping 
soon to liberate as well as the practical nature of their plans. 


The powerful Japanese industries were © 


Burma: Arakan 


Maungdaw-Buthidaung area occu-. 


pied. 
Advance to Rathedaung. 


British retreat to Maungdaw- 
Buthidaung area. 


Solomons 


Japanese landings in the Solomon 
Islands. 


Japanese landed at Bougainville. 


American marines landed at 
Guadalcanal. 


Evacuation of Guadalcanal an- 
nounced by Tokyo radio. 


New Guinea 


Japanese landings at Lae in New 
Guinea. 


Japanese 
1942. 


Allies capture Kokoda after ad- 
vancing over Owen Stanley Range. 


Australians capture Gona. 
Allies occupy Buna. 
Land fighting in Papua ceases. 


U.S. forces land in Nassau Bay 
and make contact with Australian 
troops. 


Australians occupy Lae and Sala- 
maua. 


advance throughout 


North Pacific 


U.S. forces land on Attu Island. 


All Japanese organized resistance 
ceases. 


U.S. and Canadian troops land on 
Kiska. 


Allied Conferences 
and Agreements 


Consultation and conference at 
Quebec between President Roose- 


velt, Mr. Churchill, and their 
Chiefs of Staff. 
Moscow Conference between 


Foreign Secretaries of U.K., U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. meets to discuss 
future co-operation between the 
three countries. 

Cairo Conference between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mr.Churchill. 
Tehran Conference between 
President Roosevelt, Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Churchill. 
Agreement creating’ United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration signed tn Wash- 
ington by 44 Allied and Associated 
Nations. 

Financial and mutual aid agree- 
ments between U.K. and French 
Committee of National Liberation, 


i9th December 1942 


January 1943 
April 1943 


23rd—27th January 
1942 


6th April 1942 
7Teh—i2th August 1942 


9th February 1943 


23rd—27th gaia? 


2nd November 1942 


25th November 1942 
2rd January 1943 
24th January 1943 
30th June 1943 


I4th September 1943 


iith May 1943 
30th May 1943 


Sth August 1943 


10th—24th August 
1943 


I9th—30th October 
1943 


22nd—26th Nov- 
ember 1943 


28th November— 
ist December 1943 


9th November 1943 | 


2nd February 1944 
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ist March— 
3lst December 1943 


20th-26th 
February 1944 


26th February 1944 


4th March 1944 

i3th March 1944 
19th March 1944 
27th March 1944 


10th April 1944 
4th-3ist March 1944 


{Oth April 1944 
9th May 1944 


ist-l6th May [944 


12th May 1944 


I7th'l8th May 1944 
22nd,23rd May 1944 


4th June 1944 - 
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Bombing Operations 


Strategic bombing in 1944 had as 
its object the establishment of 
Allied air supremacy over the 
continent of Europe, the crippling 
of the German Army's ability to 
wage a long defensive land cam- 
paign and the disruption of the 
enemy's communications. 


Bomber Command of the R.A.F. 
made 96 major attacks on 29 in- 
dustrial towns in Germany. 


8th U.S.A.A.F. drop more than 
11,000 tons of bombs on 15 air- 
craft centres. By the end of that 
week German fighter production 
had been forced back below the 
monthly rate from which expan- 
sion had begun in 1942. 


Russian Advances 


Red Army advances in the north 
towards Lake Peipus and Lake 
Pskov. Within a week Germans 
abandoned 5,000 square miles of 
territory below Lake Ilmen. 


Offensive in the Ukraine cuts the 
Odessa-Lvov railway. 


In the advance in Lower Dnieper 
Red Army captures Kherson. 


Dniester crossed and advance in 
Bessarabia towards River Pruth. 


Nikolaiev, Black Sea port, cap- 
tured. 


Odessa captured. 


Foothills of the Carpathian moun- 
tains reached, Vinnitsa, Kemenels- 
Podolski and Cernauti captured, 
Roumanian territory reached. 


Crimea offensive opened. 


Capture of Sevastopol and libera- 
tion of Crimea. 


Imperial Conference 


Conference of Prime Ministers of 
British Commonwealth in London. 


Capture of Rome 


British Eighth Army and U.S. Fifth 
Army regrouped and offensive 


. Opened against the Gustav Line. 


Fall of Cassino to British and Poles 
of Eighth Army. 


Fifth Army break out of Anzio 
beachhead. 


Fall of Rome. 


Sir Harold Alexander was subse- 
ay raised to the rank of 

ield-Marshal with effect from the 
date of the fall of Rome. 


95. The first five months of 1944 were dominated, so far as military 
operations were concerned, by the war in the air and the war in Russia. 
The bombing of Germany was very definitely gaining ground against the 
German attempts to rebuild and replace. Air forces from Italy were able 
to take part in the operations of the in the Balkans and in heavy 
bombing of areas so far out of reach of the Allied air arm. Vieuna, Linz, 
Budapest, Ploesti and Constanza began to take their place more frequently 
among the names mentioned in the air communiqués, while the reports 
reaching the Allies showed a growing reduction in many of the vital necessities 
of the German war machine, of which that in oil was the most important. 
The technique of the shuttle raid whose possibilities had been shown already 
In 1943 was. developed to great lengths. Much of the industry which might 
have been providing the fighter planes for Germany’s defence was now 
engaged on producing the flying bomb. Meanwhile fighter sweeps over 
enemy-held territory were establishing air superiority and protecting the . 
coasts of Britain from German aerial reconnaissance. at a vital period. 


%. In Russia, while the pressure was being kept up at many parts of 
the front, and especially in the Ukraine, the great event in the o weeks 
of 1944 was the liberation of Leningrad from the enemy blockade. This 
great city had withstood a siege of nearly two years. Its final relief gave to 


- the Russian forces of the north greatly increased mobility enabling increased 


pressure to be brought at will against the Finnish and the Baltic fronts. 
The situation thus created was exploited by an offensive which brought 
the Russians to the area of Lake Ilmen, thus developing a threat to the 
German Baltic positions. 


97. | March and April saw developments of far greater importance than 
these. The great southern advance swept on against the depleted German 
forces until by the end of March the Russians had reached the Rumanian 
town of Cernauti and the foothills of the Carpathians. Considerable areas 
of the Polish Ukraine were liberated in this process and the great Russian 
port of Odessa was taken on the way. By mid-April, the forward move of 
the Red Army had even brought them on to Czechoslovak territory. April 
saw too the main part of the campaign for the liberation of the Crimea which 
was completed in May by the capture of Sevastopol. 


98. Thus in little over a year the Russians had advanced from the Volga 
to the Carpathians and from before Moscow to the approaches to Poland. 
The losses inflicted on the enemy were enormous and growing. As the 
preparations for the invasion of Europe from Britain were watched in Berlin, 
and as the invasion from the south had to be met by fresh drains on the 
dwindling manpower resources, the great Russian armies, flushed with 
victory, still drew from Germany nearly half of all her available fighting 
men. For the campaigns of two years Germany had nothing to show but 
disaster, defeat and shame. 


THE GREAT ASSAULT 


99. The struggle in the west opened with General Alexander’s offensive 
in Italy. To open the road to Rome the Allies had first to break through 
two strongly defended lines west of the Apennine backbone. The double 
task occupied some eleven days of fighting in country ideal for defence. 
The greater part of the time had been expended on the breaching and 
carrying of the forward defence line, the Gustav Line. Once that was taken 
the impetus of the advance proved too great to allow the German commander 
to organize effective resistance on the second line. When the outcome of 
the fighting on the main front was clear the forces breaking out from their 
long confinement in the Anzio bridgehead hurled themselves against the 
right flank of Kesselring’s retreating armies and so forced them into with- 
drawal north-east, which meant not only that they were obliged to withdraw 
by the difficult hilly routes but that the capital, for whom the fate of Naples 
had been feared, was liberated without the tragedy of heavy fighting in its 
streets or in the immediate vicinity. 


100. The liberation of Rome was not only of immense moral significance 
for the Allies, it was an incomparable military achievement, and the retreating 
German forces were able to make a serious stand Only at the level of Tuscany 
before the city of Florence and the high ridges of the Apennines. That 
the Allies had found room in the narrow Italian peninsula not merely to 
force the enemy into a withdrawal of over 200 miles but so to manceuvre as 
to save the City of Rome from serious fighting was proof of the brilliancy 
of the leadership at their disposal. The defence of Italy was costing the 
enemy from twenty to twenty-five divisions at the time when the invasion 
from across the Channel.was upon them, and their losses were very heavy. 


101. § With half the German forces engaged upon the. Russian front and 
with some fifty divisions divided between Italy and the Balkans, Germany 
was still keeping her main reserves in the west in France, including a high 
proportion of armour. They proved, however, unable to meet the attack 
from across the Channel, largely owing to the serious decline in the German 
air forces to which the heavy bombing of aircraft factories had contributed. 
The Allied air power had not only been able to harry the enemy concentra- 


tions in France at will but to ensure the carrying out of the concentrations | 


in the south of England unmolested from the air. During the days leading 
up to the invasion and for many days subsequently much of the Allied air 
power was directed at communications, particularly at crossings over the 
Seine. Together with the work of the French patriot forces these operations 
seriously disrupted the German plan for dealing with the beachheads as 
soon as their locality should be established. The point chosen for the 
Allied attack, between the Cotentin and the Seine estuary, imposed on the 
enemy the greatest difficulty for concentrating for a major counter-attack 
and at the same time gave comparatively short lines of communication to 
Portsmouth and Southampton and the other points of embarkation. 
Nevertheless, the task undertaken by the Allies was a formidable one. The 
fortifications of the coast of France were very strong and most resolutely 
manned; while behind them lay the German armies under a High Command 
which knew very well that to defeat the Allies in the west was the last 
chance to gain the forces necessary for stabilizing the situation in the east. 


102. The greatest problem to be faced by the Allied armies in the 
invasion of a defended European coastline was that of landing heavy equip- 
ment without the service of a major port. The solution of the difficulty was 
found in one of the most brilliant feats of engineering skill in the whole war. 
Components designed and constructed in Britain were towed across Chan- 
nel to provide a vast area of sheltered water, pierheads and jetties at which 
the heavier material of war could be landed. Years of endeavour and 
many months of secret training were behind this successful manoeuvre 
which marked a notable advance in the technique of invasion by sea. The 
highly unfavourable weather of most of June denied to the Allies not only 
much of the close air support which would have been a major asset_but 
even held up on some occasions the process of unloading at the beaches. 
In spite of this the breach in the Atlantic wall was made and in the first 
weeks forces were landed at so great a rate that the forces brought up by the 
enemy had to be flung straight into the line, there to be absorbed in the 
general fighting. Very hard fighting was involved in the capture of the 
port of Cherbourg, and yet more so in the seizure of Caen, but with these 
two points seizéd the Allies were able quickly to build up a great force 
between them and to engage the enemy on a line running through the wooded 
hills of the Normandy ‘“‘ bocage ” east to the River Orne and the sea and 
west across the base of the Cotentin. 


103. In the east a new great Russian offensive broke upon the enemy. 
inning with a renewed assault on Finland it soon spread to the south 
in a great advance towards the Baltic States. The great German efforts 
to save the key towns in her defensive system failed. Once this defensive 
system was passed her ability to hold up the Russian advance was still 
further hampered by the lack of armour. - In her shortage she had concen- 
trated most of her available armoured strength in the two areas where she 
believed the greatest danger to be, in southern Russia and in France. The 


Invasion of France 


Under the supreme command of 
General Eisenhower, Allied naval 
forces, supported by strong air 
forces, began landing Allied armies 
on the northern coast of France. 


Allied forces under the command 
of General Montgomery, aided 
by airborne and paratroop forces, 
secure beachheads. 


Capture of Bayeux. 
Consolidation of the beaches. 
Capture of Cherbourg. 
Capture of Caen. 


The Mulberry Port - 


Final decision to create Artificial 
Harbours, after production of 
prototypes of components. 


Decision incorporated in the 
operational plan at the Quebec 
Conference. 


Execution of plans undertaken by 
Ministry of Supply. 


Construction of components in 
many parts of Britain, assembly 
and training. 


Co-ordinated Russian 
Offensive 


Offensive opens in Karelian Isth- 
mus. 


Viipuri captured. 


Russian offensive on the Central 
Front opens. 


6th June 1944 


Sth June 1944 
Lith June 1944 
26th June 1944 
9th July 1944 


June 1943 
August 1943 


September 1943 


September 1943— 
May 1944 


lith June 1944 


20th June 1944 
23rd June 1944 


a 


By 29th June 1944 


3rd July 1944 
4th July 1944 


13th July 1944 
l4th July 1944 
23rd July 1944 
24th July 1944 
26th July 1944 
27th July 1944 


28th July 1944 


Ist August 1944 


6th June 1944 


16th June— 
5th September 1944 


8th September 1944— 
27th March 1945 


20th July 1944 


19th July 1944 
27th July 1944 


ist August 1944 


3rd August 1944 
6th August 1944 


7th August 1944 


l0th August 1944 
(2th August 1944 


19th August 1944 
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Vitebsk, Orsha and Mogilev cap- 
tured. 


Fall of Minsk. 


Polotsk captured. Russians ad- 
vance westward and north-west- 
ward towards Latvia and Lithu- 
ania. 


Fall of Vilna. 

Pinsk, Volkovsk captured. 
Pskov captured. 

Narva captured. 

Lublin captured. 


-Dvinsk, Bialystok, Lvov and Stanis- 


lavov captured. 


Presmys!, Yaroslav and Brest- 
Litovsk captured. 


Capture of Kaunas. Opening of 


battle for Warsaw. 


Flying Bombs and 
Rockets 


First flying bombs fall on Southern 
England. 


Over 8,070 flying bombs launched 
against London and Southern 
England. 

1,050 rockets fall on Southern 
England in addition to another 
},000 flying bombs launched. 


The July Coup 


Attempted assassination of Hitler. 


Northern France 


Complete liberation of Caen. Im- 
portant bridgehead over the Orne 
consolidated. 


U.S. Third Army breaks through 
the German lines, capturing Gran- 
ville and Avranches on 3lst July. 


British offensive launched in 


Caumont area. 
Rennes liberated. 


Americans reach the Loire: 


Brittany peninsula cut off. 
German counter-attack at Avran- 


' ches, 


Le Mans liberated. 


German __ retreat 
Normandy. 


begins from 


Falaise liberated. German Seventh 
Army trapped in the °' Falaise 
pocket.’ 


Russian armies swept on in the general direction of the port of Riga and the 

German armies of the north were soon threatened with division from the 

main forces to the south of them. Meanwhile the attempts to negotiate 

peace between Russia and Finland had failed and there too the German 

aor eee were threatened with being left in areas far behind the main 
ttlefronts. 


104. Before long the Russian offensive spread south of the Pripet Marshes 
and made spectacular advances. Lvov was quickly captured and the line of 
the Vistula was reached in July. A German counter-attack of great vigour 
prevented the capture of the city of Warsaw, where meanwhile ‘the Polish 
forces of the interior were fighting a gallant battle which they continued 
against very heavy odds, supplied largely by arms sent from Italy by the 
Western Allies and dropped from the air. By the latter part of August ‘“‘a 
temporary and precarious stabilization”, to use the Germans’ own phrase, 
had been achieved, though events soon proved that it was not extended to 
the Balkan front. 


~ 


105. Meanwhile a part of the reason for the lack of German fighter 
strength was being displayed in the new weapon being used against London 
and other parts of the south. The flying bombs, launched from the north 
of France and the Low Countries, did great damage and caused heavy 
casualties, but they were once more a terror weapon, incapable of direction 
against preconceived industrial or military targets. The old German 

mistake was being repeated, and the German Army was being made to pay 
by its lack of fighter protection for a futile attempt to break down the morale 
of a victorious enemy. | 


106. | These repeated disasters, and the tendency to attribute them to 
faulty Nazi leadership, did not go without their repercussions on the German 
home front. It will probably be long before the facts about the reported 
attempt at a coup d’état in Germany by a group of German generals and the 
attempted murder of Hitler will be known in anything like detail or even 
in proportion, but whatever the origins of the plot it ended with the still 
more powerful domination of the Reichswehr by the Nazi Party and a 
notable increase in the power of Himmler and Goebbels within the Party 
itself. The repercussions at the front could not fail to be bad, but for the 
short time remaining to them the power of the Nazis inside Germany was 
confirmed and even increased. 


107. Against this background the Battle of Normandy was quite clearly 
seen to be the Battle of France. While the British and Canadian forces were 
holding the main German armour at the eastern end of the front, an American 
break-through on the west was found to be opposed by comparatively little 
organized resistance. The attempted counter-attack was from Normandy 
itself, to try to close the breach and cut off the American spearhead. When 
that failed the attack swept on. The French Forces of the Interior, now 
organized under the Supreme Allied Command, proved invaluable. As the 
American armoured columns swept on through the French countryside to 
Orléans and south about Paris, they undertook everywhere the destruction 
of the remaining German pockets of resistance. In the north the heaviest 
fighting was still falling to the British and Canadian troops ‘pressing on 
towards the Seine and hard upon those divisions, now scarcely to be 

as organized units, fighting in a group isolated by a junction of the American 
forces with the British and Canadians west of that river. 


106. In the «uth a new blow was struck. Allied forces attacking from 
Corsica and Italy landed between Cannes and Marseilles and pressed inland. 
The port of Toulon fell to French forces as did also that of Marseilles, while 
the main forces were pressing north up and parallel to the Rhone valley. 


109. By the end of August the Battle of France was almost over. The 
American forces had reached Sedan, the scene of the great German break- 
through in 1940, leaving Paris far to the rear liberated largely by its own 
citizens under the influence of the Allied approach. The British and 
Canadian forces were sweeping on through Amiens and the vital Franco- 
Belgian industrial area. In the west of France the Germans held only 
isolated points including still the ports of Brest, St. Nazaire and Bordeaux. 
Over the whole country the fine organization of the resistance movements 
was making German opposition in the rear of the battle lines a thing of 


short though sometimes of bloody duration. By the end of the month - 


the total German casualties in France amounted to well over half a million. 
Germany had lost not only France but most of her armies in France as well. 


110. In recognition of his part in these great victories General Mont- 
gomery was raised to the rank of Field-Marshal, and perhaps the telegram of 
congratulation to him from Field-Marshal Smuts best sums up the achieve- 
ment: “ The Allied victory under your immediate command in the battle 
of Normandy, now merging into the decisive battle of France, will remain 
in its conception and execution, as much as in its far-reaching results, one 
of the great feats of arms of this and of all wars.” 


tll. | In the Balkans the German power quickly crumbled. The renewal 
of the Russian offensive on Roumania caused a rapid volte-face in the 
country. Many German divisions were cut off by the Roumanian with- 
drawal from hostilities against Russia and declaration of war on Germany. 
Bulgaria accompanied her request to the Western Allies for peace terms 
with talk of a withdrawal from the territories in Thrace and Macedonia 
occupied by her. German troops in the Aigean, Greece and Yugoslavia 
watched in dismay as the threat of their being left among a bitterly hostile 
population grew, among whom the Partisans were increasingly active. 


112. By the autumn the Allied armies were everywhere closing up to the 
defences of Germany and to her waterline in the north. The clearance of 
the major part of France was undertaken by the French Forces of the 
Interior and by the organized French arnied forces which took their place 
after the establishment of the French Provisional Government. In the rear, 
Germany still held Dunkirk and a number of positions along the Atlantic 
coast of France, including St. Nazaire at the mouth of the River Loire 
and La Rochelle at the mouth of the Garonne guarding the entrance to the 
great port of Bordeaux. The continued possession of these positions was of 
vital importance to her as the speed of the Allied advance towards Germany 
was being slowed up by the difficulties of amassing and forwarding the 
necessary supplies. These difficulties, rather than the enemy troops, made 
possible the German reorganization behind the Siegfried Line and the 
Vosges Mountains and behind the water barriers.of Holland and Belgium. 


113. A great effort was made by the British armies on the north flank of 
the Allied advance to turn the Siegfried defence positions through the 
waterline of Holland and Belgium. To do this it was necessary to cross 
three great streams, the Maas, the Waal and the Lek, which together form 


Southern France 


Allied forces land in the south of 
France between Nice and Mar- 
seilles. 


French enter Toulon. 
cleared 27th August. 


French capture Marseilles. Ameri- 
cans reach Grenoble. 


Avignon captured. 
Valence captured. 


Finally 


Northern France 


Complete liberation of Paris after 
the French Forces of the Interior 
had partly liberated the town gn 
23rd August. 


Soissons captured after American 
forces cross the Seine. 


British capture Amiens after 
having crossed the Seine in 
strength. 


Americans reach Sedan. 


General Eisenhower announces 
that German casualties in N.W. 
France total 400,000 _ killed, 
wounded and prisoners of war. 


German Seventh Army and newly 
formed Fifth Panzer Army de- 
cisively defeated, and into this 
defeat is drawn the bulk of the 
fighting stcength of the First and 
Fifteenth German Armies. 


Dieppe, Arras, Verdun captured. 
Brussels liberated by British. 
Antwerp captured, 


Russian Operations 
in Roumania 
Capture of Jassy. 


Roumania granted an Armistice, 
declares war on Germany 25th 
August. ; 


Capture of Kishinev. 
Capture of Galatz. 

Capture of Ploesti. — 
Russian forces in Bucharest. 


North-West Europe 


U.S. troops liberate Luxembourg. 


British Second Army enters 
Holland. 


American Third Army and Ameri- 


.can Seventh Army (coming from 


the south) establish contact at 
Chatillon. 


U.S. First Army troops cross the 


frontier into Germany north of 
Trier. 


Airborne troops of the Ist Allied 
Airborne Army land in Holland. 
British Ist Airborne Division lands 
at Arnhem, 82nd and 1Olst 
American Divisions land at Nijme- 
gen and Eindhoven. 


Survivors of British Airborne 
Division withdrawn across the 
Lower Lek. 


ISch August 1944 


22nd August 1944 


23rd August 1944 


27th August 1944 


30th August 1944 


25th August 1944 


29th August 1944 


3ist August 1944 


ist September 1944 
3rd September 1944 
4th September 1944 


22nd August 1944 
23rd August 1944 


27th August 1944 
30th August 1944 
3ist August 1944 


9th September 1944 
lith September 1944 


12th September 1944 


i7th September 1944 


26th September 1944 
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2th October 1944 


Tth October— 

7th November 1944 
Z2nd October 1944 
ist November 1944 


3rd November 1944 
7th November 1944 


28th November 1944 


ist September 1944 

I2th September 1944 
22nd September 1944 
30th September 1944 


3rd September 1944 


6th September 1944 


8th September 1944 


léth September 1944 
ist October 1944 


28th October 1944 
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Aachen captured by U.S. First 
Army after a seven-day siege. 

10,000 P.o.W. captured during the 
operation. 


Operations to clear the Scheldt 
estuary by First Canadian Army. 


Breskens, chief port south of the 
Scheldt estuary, captured. 


British assault troops land on 
Wailcheren Island. 


Fall of Flushing. 


Fall of Veere and Middleburg on 
Walcheren Island. 


After extensive minesweeping 
operations, the great port of 
Antwerp reopened to shipping. 


Clearance of the 
Channel Ports 


Dieppe captured. 
Le Havre captured. 
Boulogne captured. 
Calais captured. 


Russian Advance 
in the Balkans 


Russians advancing up the Danube 
Valley parallel with the Bulgarian 
frontier. . 


Russians reach the Yugoslav 


frontier. 


Russians cross the Roumanian- 
Bulgarian frontier and capture the 
Black Sea port of Varna. 


Russians enter Sofia. 


Red Army enters Yugoslavia by 
agreement with Marshal Tito. 


Armistice signed with Bulgaria. 


the interlinked lower reaches of the Maas and the Rhine. The capture 
of the bridge at Nijmegen was successfully accomplished, largely because 
the attention of the enemy was coxcentrated upon the airborne division 
which had overleapt the water barrier to land at Arnhem across the third 
main stream. Immense-efforts were made to make contact with these troops 
but the enemy was as well aware as the Allies of the enormous consequences 
of a failure to defend this part of the German positions, and a great con- 
centration of force from hitherto intact German divisions was brought 
against the men of Arnhem. Their remnants were eventually withdrawn, 
but their exploit had made possible the crossing of two of the three main 
waterways and thus had forced on the enemy a disposition of strength in the 
Dutch area greater than the natural defences of the country might have led © 
him to expect necessary. Failure to secure the free crossing of the waterways 
in Holland was followed by an attempt by the United States armed forces 
to force the Siegfried position farther south. This them the - 
important city and communication centre of Aachen, but beyond this the 

tion of their forces did not proceed far. Meanwhile, the British 
and Canadian forces farther north were engaged in the arduous but necessary 
task of clearing the German positions in the Scheldt estuary by which the 


_ approaches to the port of Antwerp were being blocked and in attacks upon » 


the remaining German positions guarding the Channel ports. 


‘114, By the time that winter had begun to close down on the Western 
Front, some sort of effective defensive line had been established by the 
enemy guarding his own territories and the industrial areas upon which 
they ‘iepended. The line ran along the Vosges Mountains and thence 
followed closely in the neighbourhood of the old Maginot defences as far 
as the Luxembourg frontier. Thence it followed the line of the frontier 
between Luxembourg and Germany, and from there northwards through 
Germany, leaving Aachen and Eschweiler on the side of the Allies. The 
river Maas divided the contending armies from there down to the estuaries 
of the Rhine in Holland and Belgium. From this line there opened out 
two major salients, both reaching to the main Rhine waterway, one in the 
south at Strasbourg, the other in the north at Arnhem. 


115.  The'continuation of the war in Europe into the winter of 1944-5 
raised great problems for the Allies in the liberated territories. In France, 
Belgium and Italy the ravages of war had left behind shortages of essential 
foodstuffs and of mariufacturing equipment, while the pressure of con- 
tinuing military events was increasing the demands upon the transport 
facilities to the ruin of which demolitions of the retreating enemy and the 
military operations of the advancing Allies had alike contributed. In these 
circumstances, the difficulties of integrating the political regimes with the 
resistance movements were increased. The scope and activities of the 

Civil Affairs Departments of the military authorities as well as the operations — 
of U.N.R.R.A. were thus broadened at the demand of events. 


116. During the winter of 1944-5 the Russian advance through the 
Balkans continued, and had, during December, by-passed Budapest and 
was threatening the routes to Vienna. At the same time Bulgarian and 
Roumanian forces were operating alongside those of Marshal Tito south of 
the main Russian advance to help to harass those German forces retreating 
from Greece after the occupation of Athens by British forces which had 
taken place in the month of October. While the political dissensions in 
Greece were taking a large part of public attention throughout the world 
‘and while active military operations were principally notable in the Danube 
Valley, more imperative were the preparations for the continued drive 
towards the defeat of Germany which were taking place farther north in 
Poland and thé Baltic States. The great new offensive was opened in the 
middle of January and was at once seen to involve the whole front from the 
Baltic to the Carpathian Mountains. The preparations for this attack and 
for the defence against it had been occupying both the Germans and the 
Russians on the Eastern Front ever since the conclusion of the Russian 
autumn campaign had brought the Red armies up to the line of the rivers 
Vistula and Narev. Meanwhile, the enemy had not been unaware of the 


acute danger of a co-ordinated attack from the east and the west as soon 
as the Allied problem of supply and communications both in Poland and 
on the Western Front should have been solved. He had tried to meet this 
danger by a series of offensives on the Western Front intended to disorganize 
the Allied line in the west and, if possible, to recapture Brussels and break 
through to the sea. Of these offensives the most serious was that in which 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt’s troops broke through in the Ardennes atea of 
’ Luxembourg and Belgium creating, during January, a great salient in the 
American lines towards the river Meuse. The salient was eventually con- 
tained and the combjned forces of Field-Marshal Montgomery operating 
from the north and of General Bradley operating from the south succeeded 
in driving back the enemy and re-establishing the line in the course of the 
latter part of January and early February. The German losses were heavy, 
as were also those of the Allies, but the object of stabilizing the Western 
Front at the moment of the main assault from the east was gained. 


7. =I is doubtful, however, whether this gain was not bought at too 
~ bigh a cost and whether the troops engaged and lost in the battle of the 
Ardennes would aot hive been bene employed in the defence of th 
Eastern Front. The Russian advance proceeded with ee ee 
closing in on East Prussia, driving due west from Warsaw in direction of 
Berlin and striking south-west through Cracow in the direction of Silesia 
and eastern Czechoslovakia. Within a week the great towns of Warsaw, 
Lodz and Cracow with the smaller but vitally important points of Insterburg, 
Allenstein and Deutsch Eylau had fallen. This meant that the main 
defensive bulwarks in both Poland and East Prussia had been lost. By the 
end of another week East Prussia had been cut off. Kénigsberg had been 
invested and the borders of Germany reached in Pomerania and Branden- 
burg, while most of the-industrial area of Upper Silesia had been either 
captured or isolated from the rest of the Reich. While holding on to 
Kurland, Kénigsberg and Danzig, Germany proved unable to organize a 
defensive line covering Berlin at a greater distance from the capital than the 
river Oder, which itself, moreover, was crossed in the area south-east of 
the city. During this period of her fortunes, Germany came under renewed 
intensive assault from the air as well as from the land forces on the Western 
Front. The power of the Nazi Party and of Himmler -within the Nazi 
Party had, however, not diminished as the result of these events and was 
maintaining its hold on the country in spite of the enormous strain of the 
military events and their economic effects. 


118... In the early months of 1945 submarine warfare in the Atlantic again 
became very fierce. The introduction of new mechanical devices, including 
the extensible air and exhaust pipe, enabled the enemy U-boats to operate 
in waters long denied to them, at the approaches to Great Britain and off 
the coasts of North America. Thus in the very final phases of the war in 
Europe a renewal of the Battle of the-Atlantic reminded the people of Britain 
how all their successes in defence and attack throughout the whole war had 
been dependent upon the successful domination of the great ocean routes 
and especially of the life-line across the Atlantic. The Battle of the Atlantic 
had been a long and gruelling struggle, only occasionally marked by spec- 
tacular events. The enemy realization of its importance had led him con- 
stantly to introduce new methods of attack, to which as constantly the replies 


were forthcoming. Throughout the five and a half years of the war the- 


demands of the Allies upon the skill and devotion of the combatants in this 
vital theatre of war could .never be allowed to slacken and, in the event, 
the U-boat attacks on the vital strategic link between the ‘industrial and 
military power of the U.S.A. and Great Britain continued until the last days. 


Liberation of Greece 
Conference held at Allied H.Q. at 
which the two Greek guerrilla 
leaders agreed to place all Greek 
guerrilla torces under British com- 
mand and to co-operate in the 
final ejection of the Germans. 
Island of Kythera captured. 
British airborne troops land in the 
Northern Peloponnesus. 

British airborne troops land near 
Athens. Town cleared of enemy 
by Greek partisans. 

All Greek soil cleared of German 
troops. 


German Counter- 
offensive in the West 


Field-Marshal von  Rundstedt 
launches a strong counter-offen- 


sive along a fifty-mile front be-- 


tween Mongchau and Trier. Offen- 
sive opened with |5 divisions, six 
of which were panzers. 

Limit of German advance west- 
ward. 

Germans capture Celles and Cigny 
within four- miles of the Meuse. 
German forces in the Ardennes 
forced back to their original posi- 
tions on the German frontier. 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt em- 
ployed three armies in his offen- 
sive—the Fifth and Sixth Panzer 
Armies and the re-formed Seventh 
Army. 

German losses during the offen- 
sive : 90, 

American fasses 40,000, of which 
18,000 were listed as missing. 


Russian Winter 
Offensive 


_ Russian forces break -out from 


their bridgehead across the Vis- 
tula. 


Fall of Warsaw. 


Fall of Cracow and Lodz. Russian 
forces break through the German 


‘defences in East Prussia. 


Tannenberg and Gumbinnen ‘in 
East Prussia captured. 


Russians reach the ew of Danzig, 
cutting off the tast Prussian 
garrison from Central Germany. 

Katowice and Beuthen captured, 

completing the clearance of the 
Germans from the Dombrowa 
coal district and industrial Upper 
Silesia. 

Russian forces break into Bran- 
denburg. 

Landsberg, 68 miles from Berlin, 
captured. ; 

Russian forces reach the Oder on 
both sides of Kustrin. 

Russians force the upper reaches 
of the Oder south-west of Breslau. 


28th September 1944 


2nd October 1944 
3rd October 1944 


[2th October 1944 


Sth Nevember 1944 


‘(6th December 1944 


24th December 1944 


26th January 1945 


I2th January 1945 


i7th January 1945 
(9th January 1945 


20th January 1945 
26th January 1945 


28th January 1945 


3ist January 1945 


4th February 1945 


6th February 1945 
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4th—I2th Februa 
beaker! 


2nd February 1945 


Sth February 1945 
23rd February 1945 


ist March 1945 
3rd March 1945 


6th March 1945 
Tth March 1945 


9th March 1945 


18th March 1945 
2st March 1945 
23rd March 1945 


2th March 1945 


26th March 1945 


22nd April 1945 
26th April 1945 
13th April 1945 
2nd May 1945 


10th April 1945 


Lith April 1948 


ISth April 1945 
26th April 1945 
3rd May 1945 
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Crimea Conference’. 


Mr. Churchill, President Roose- 
velt and Marshal Stalin, together 
with their Chiefs of Staff, meet at 
Yalta in the Crimea. 


Operations in 
North-West Europe, 1945 
First French Army enters Colmar. 
rman divisions west of the 
Rhine south of Strasbourg trapped. 
Canadian First Army launches an 
attack between Cleve and Goch. 


American Ninth and First Armies: 


launch successful attack across 
the Roer River. 


Miinchen-Gladbach captured. 


Canadian First and American Ninth 
Armies establish contact. Siegfried 


- Line turned in the nort by 


Canadian First Army. 


American First Army paptures. 


Cologne. 


American First Army crosses the 
Rhine at Remagen. Bridge 
apres intact, bridgehead 
ed. Remnants of German 

Parachute Army west of the 
Rhine surrounded by Canadian 
First Army at Xanten. 
u unction established by American 

hird Army advancing from Trier 
with American First Army ad- 
vancing from Cologne. 
Coblenz captured. Bingen entered 
by American Third Army. 
Ludwigshafen captured by Ameri- 
can Third Army. 
American Third Army crosses the 
Rhine south of Mainz. 


Crossing the Rhine 


Field-Marshal Montgomery's 2/st 
Army Group force the main cros- 
sing of the Rhine on a 25-mile 
front north of the Ruhr. 


Enemy casualties west of the 


Rhine since 8th February, over 
250,000 including !50,000 P.o.W. 


American Seventh Army cr®sses 
the Rhine. 


VICTORY IN EUROPE 
Russian Fronts 

Russians enter Berlin. 

Stettin falls to Russians. 

Vienna falls to Russians. 

Berlin falls to Russians. 


Northern Front 

Fall of Hanover to U.S. Ninth 
Army. 

U.S. Ninth Army reaches the Elbe 
near Magdeburg. 

Canadians reach the North Sea. 
Fall of Bremen. 

Fall of Hamburg. 


° 
(20. 


_ First Armies were 


over a division a day. 


119. | With the stage thus set for the last act of the war in the west, 
Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin met in conference 
on the shores “of the Black Sea. The military decisions taken there were 
soon ta.be felt in the destruction of the Reichswehr, ‘but the very disappear- 

ance of German power in Europe was making more urgent the problem of 
organizing international order after the war. 


During the months of February atid March, British, American and 
Canadian forces were ne up towards the Rhine. In fiercely contestéd 
battles the Canadian First Army tied down and wore down formidable 
German units between Cleve and Goch, while the American Ninth and 

preparing their assault farther south. Having crossed the 
Roer towards the end of the month, their impact upon the enemy was so 
great that Cologne Had fallen to them by 6th March. In the operations 
designed for the destruction of the remaining German forces immediately 
scutit Gf Cologne the Rhine Gadae of Retiesen ‘was capuied and Fic 
Army forces established across the river. To these mighty operations the 
American Army in conjunction with the Seventh in the Palatinate 


joined themselves, capturing Coblenz and Ludwigshafen and crossing, the 


Rhine south of Mainz. The most vital threat to the Reichswehr now came, 
however, from the 21st Army Group of Field-Marshal Montgomery, com- 
posed of the Canadian First, British Second and the American Ninth Armies. 
By a technique of river crossing as new and daring as the mancuvre which 
had taken the Allied armies across Channel, assisted by immense airborne 
operations, 21st Army Group forced the Rhine arid ppnany into the German 
plains. Se ee crossed at many 
places and the Allies were penetrating east of it at points as widely separated 
as Bavaria and the Ruhr. German casualties west of the river had amounted 
to a quarter of a million since the launching of the-Canadian First Army's 
offensive in February, and east of it their losses were the equivalent of well 
The last phase had begun. 


(al.. Though much heavy fighting remained to be done, especially on 
the fronts held by the British Second and Canadian First Armies, the 
Reichswehr in the west had been defeated west of the Rhine and lacked the 
power to hold up the Allied advance east of the river. While British, American 
and French troops were striking across Germany towards the Elbe and the 
Danube, Russian forces renewed the advance on the central front and were 
soon fighting i in Berlin. The collapse of the German Home Front followed 

rapidly on the defeat of the Army. The repofted death of Hitler led to a 
confuse@ situation from which Dénitz emerfed as the new F ihrer, as the 
Russians were completing the occupation of Berlin. Attempts first by 
Himmler and then by D6nitz to arrange surrender to the Western Powers 


_ only were rejected. On the Italian front the powerful defences were finally 


and decisively broken. Appropriately it was on the Italian front, to Field- 
Marshal Alexander, that the first great surrender came. It was quickly 
followed by the surrender in central and southern Germany to the French 


and Americans. The last co-ordinated German front, that in the north, had 
meanwhile been broken by Field-Marshal Montgomery’s men, and complete 
surrender there involved the release of sorely tried Holland and Denmark 
too. Three days later a broadcast by the German Foreign Minister told the 
German people that Admiral Dénitz had ordered the unconditional surrender 
of all German armed forces. 


TO TOKYO 


122. In the Far East the Japanese had the dismal prospect of reiterated 
defeats on their own fronts while news from Europe was of the progressive 
destruction of the Axis partner whose existence was the only barrier to the 
concentration of the power of the United Nations against her. The series 
of defeats was on a scale too great to hide from the Japanese people and in 
the month of July 1944 the government of General Tojo fell. 


123. From the autumn of 1943 the Allies in the Far East were on the 
offensive everywhere outside the China blockade, to break which was one 
of their chief objectives. As soon as the monsoons were over the forces of 
Admiral Mountbatten toek the offensive to Burma. They were without 
the equipment for combined operations since all that had been destined for 


them in this respect was required in the landing operations in Italy, and | 


for this reason campaigns for the reconquest of the country as a whole were 

impossible. Instead the object aimed at was the further securing of the 

China air route and the addition to it of a road system. This involved the 

rea of territory in the extreme north of Burma by an advance from 
sam. | 


124. | While this operation was proceeding under General Stilwell, com- 
manding mixed forces of Chinese, American and other troops, the main 
fighting was being developed elsewhere. The renewed incursion into 
Arakan was naturally interpreted by the Japanese as the main attack. They 
believed that they had the power to cut off the British and Indian troops 
there while they threatened the line of communications to the fighting in 
the far north by an invasion of India through Manipur State. They were 
wrong. The forces in Arakan were supplied by air power and a fresh line 
established there while the incursion ifito Manipur only enabled the 
destruction of the main Japanese divisions on ground more favourable to the 
Fourteenth Army than could have been found in Burma. Isolated units 
were supplied by air until the counter blows turned the tables on the 
Japanese. General Stilwell was able to continue his advance from the north 
without his communications ever being seriously threatened. By the next 
monsoon his advance, aided by the airborne troops operating across the 


Battlefield surrender of German 
armed forces in Holland, Den- 
mark and north-west Germany to 
Field-Marshal Montgomery. 


Central and Southern 
Fronts 

U.S. Third Armty enters Czecho- 
slovakia. 
Fallof NurembergtoSeventhArmy 
U.S. Third Army enters Austria. 
Fall of Munich to Seventh Army. 
German First -and Nineteenth 


Armies surrender to General 
Devers's Sixth Army Group. 


Italian Front 
Fall of Bologna. 


Patriots in control of areas west 
of the line Como-Milan-Genoa. 


Mussolini, attempting to flee the 
country, caught and shot by 
partisans. 

Surrender of German armed 
forces in N. Italy, Tyrol, parts of 
Styria and Carinthia to Field- 
Marshal Alexander announced. 


Capitulation 


Unconditional Surrender of Ger- 
man armed forces. 


Operations in 
Burma, 1944 

British advance in Arakan. 
Capture of Maungdaw. 


Heavy fighting east and west of 
the Mayu range in which the 
Japanese attempt to encircle and 
destroy the Allied advancing 
forces is defeated. 

The Japanese, having failed in 
their attempt to invade India by 
way of Arakan, cross the Chindwin 
and attack all along the Manipur 
front. 


British airborne forces under Major 


General Wingate land in the rear 


of the Japanese forces astride the 
Myitkyina—Mandalay railway. 
Chinese and American troops 
advance through the Hukawng 
Valley. Rangers from this column 
cross the Kumon Mountains and 
advance towards Myitkyina. 


Japanese cut the Dimapur—Imphal 
road and besiege Imphal and 
Kohima. 

Siege of Imphal lifted. 

Threat to India removed by end 
of June when the Allied positions 
had been restored after deter- 
mined and very heavy fighting. 


4th May 1945 


18th April 1945 


20th April 1945 
26th April 1945 
30th April 1945 
Sth May 1945 


2ist April 1945 
27th April 1945 


28th April 1945 


2nd May 1945 


Teh May 1945 


December 1943— 
January 1944 


6th February 1944 
9th-29th penreery 


March 1944 


7th March 1944 


May-June 1944 


i4th May 1944 
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7th May 1944 


26th June 1944 
3rd August 1944 


November 1943 _ 
2th May 1944 
ISth June 1944 
30th July 1944 


August 1944 


28th November 1943 
3ist January 1944 — 
April 1944 


léth February 1944 
l4th June 1944 


Sth July 1944 
| 23ed July 1944 


3ist July 1944 
20th July 1944 


9th August 1944 


i4th September 1944 


Ist October 1944 


Aprii—June 1944 
June 1944 


May 1944— 
December 1944 


August 1944 
November 1944 


December 1944 


January 1945 


February 1945 
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ture of Myitkyina airfield by 
Cnnese and American forces. 
Capture of Mogaung. 
Capture of Myitkyina. 


South-West Pacific 
New Guinea 


Allies gain complete control of 
the Huon Gulf. 


Allied landing on Biak Island. | 
Australians occupy Hansa Bay. 
Allies land at Sansapor near the 
western tip of Dutch New Guinea. 
By-passed Japanese forces con- 

Ane between the Americans at 
Aitape and the Australians at 
Hansa Bay. 


Central Pacific 


U.S. forces land at Tarawa and 


' Makin in the Gilbert Islands. 
landings at Rio in the 


U.S. 
Marshall Islands. 


Only four eastern atolls in the 


Marshall Islands remain in Japanese . 
hands. 


Bombardment of Japanese naval 
base at Truk. 


U.S. forces land on Saipan in the 
Marianas. 


All resistance ends on: Saipan. 


_ U.S. forces land on Tinian in the 


Marianas. 
All resistance ends:on Tinian. 


U.S. forces land on Guam Island 
in the Marianas. 


All resistance ends on Guam 

Island. 

U.S. forces land on Peleliu in 

the Palau Islands. 

All southern Palau Islands in 
hands. 


China 


Honan offensive. 


Chengchow-Hankow railway in 
Japanese hands. 


Hunan-Kwangsi offensive. 


Fall of Hengyang. 

Fall of. Kweilin. 

Fall of Liuchow. 

Link with Japanese forces from 
Indo-China. 

Link with Japanese forces from 
Canton. 

Japanese landings on the coast of 
Fukien Province. 

Occupation of Bias Bay. 

Opening of the  India-Burma- 
China Road to convoys. 

Chinese Army Headquarters es- 


tablished at Kunming, Yunnan 
Province. 


. Guam were captured wi 


railway system north from Mandalay, had captured the main centres of 
northern Burma, Myitkyina and Mogaung, while the Chinese forces 
advancing across the border from Yunnan were close to linking with him. 
The monsoon had previously held up the fighting in Burma, but the advance 
against the Japanese continued ane te meen period of 1944. 


125. Even more sbccacdiae was the continuing advance in the Pacific. 
Enterprises in the south Pacific from New Guinea to the Marshalls were 
numerous, while the continuing and rapid growth of air power made possible 
the battering of the Japanese sing a erege and naval bases at Truk, 
Rabaul and elsewhere. Profiting by these circumstances the Americans 
decided to attack the Marianas, far to the north, and less than fifteen hundred 
miles from Japan. In spite of dogged resistance frst Saipan and then 

hideous enemy losses, while the Japanese Navy 


proved powerless to interfere effectively. Meanwhile the arrival of the 


Super-Fortress over the islands awe foes pe of China demon- 


strated an ever nearer approach of the war to Japan’s people and industry. 


,126. ‘In the spring of 1944 the situation outside the China blockade was 


already serious enough to induce the Japanese to undertake major campaigns 
inside China in order to consolidate their position in face of the threat to 
the continued existence of the blotkade and in order in some measure to 
offset their losses in the Pacific and in South-East Asia. They were in 9 
strong position to undertake this | i China had been cut off from 
major supplies from the factories of the western countries since 1942 ; the 
a ee China, 
including all those of considerable industrial potential. The operations of 
the armies during many years of campat had ravaged many of the 
most productive. rice areas with the result that the food situation was 
appalling. Inflation was increasing throughout Occupied China and Free 
China alike, while internal differences added to the difficulties of resistance. 


127. In the spring Japan held in effective occupation Manchuria, Korea, 
and most of the five northern provinces. These were the main sources of 
her power in China and here she was 0 g the economic tial into 
the resources of the Inner Zone of her Empire. Farther south she held the 
major cities of the Yangtse Valley and through the intermediary. of the 
puppet government at Nanking, much of the territory surrounding them. 
On the coast she beld all the major ports and. considerable territory-around 
Hong Kong and Canton. Her objectives were to join these areas one with 
another, to establish through communications, if possible, between the 
north and her territories in Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and Burma, to 
destroy the forward American airfields in China and to further divide an 
already divided country. 


128. These objects were attained in the course of the next ten months. 
The railway system of north China was linked with that of the Yangtse 
Valley by a drive from the junction at Chengchow to Hankow on the bong 
The existing stretch of railway in Japanese hands on the Hankow to 

Chengchow line proceeded thence through Chinese territory to the junction 
at Hengyang. There it divided, one branch going south-westwards to 
within two hundred and fifty miles of Indo-China, the other due south to 
Canton. Hengyang fell in August.. From that point the Japanese drive 
continued south-west towards the Indo-China border from which forces 
broke out to meet the advance.’ At the same time other Japanese forces 
broke out from the Canton area and a link was effected between the three 


in the province of Kwangsi. In the course of this offensive the Japanesc 
had achieved their major objectives of a territérial link between their main 
positions in China as well as between north China and south-east Asia. 
They had also occupied important forward American airfields. They pro- 
ceeded now to clear the remaining stretch of the railway between Hi 


and Canton and to drive eastwards against the remaining forward airfields 


in the province of Kiangsi. Farther west a demonstration during December 
from Kwangsi towards the Chinese section of the Burma Road was not 
followed up. 


129. Outside the blockade things continued to go hard for the Japanese. 
The American invasion of the Marianas was followed up by a more important 
attack, that upon the Philippine Islands during October. To this threat 
the Japanese Fleet at last responded powerfully and was decisively defeated. 
The campaign in the Philippines was nevertheless a hard one, but it brought 
the reward of the occupation of Manila by the American forces and the 
use of the naval base there by the following February. Meanwhile, the 
weight of bomber attacks against Japan and her possessions was growing 
throughout the year and these might be expected to be further increased 
by the occupation of a large part of the Philippine Islands. The success 
in the Philippines was at once followed up by a new assault, this time within 
the thousand-mile radius from Tokyo, against Iwojima in the Volcano 
Islands. With the Americans established in the Marianas, Volcanos and 
‘Philippines the weight of attack began to be felt on the islands guarding 
the coastal waters of China, the Ryukyus, Formosa and the Pescadores. 


130. These various operations in the Pacific were being paralleled by 
continued great advances in Bur.na. There the very large 11th Army 
Group operating in conjunction with the air forces and naval forces at the 
disposal of South East Asia Command, won remarkable successes in the 
course of the autumn and winter of 1944-5. | Chief among these successes 
was the practical clearance of North Burma with the opening of the newly 
built road from Ledo and its connection with the old Burma Road. The 
first breach of the blockade of China since 1942 was thus made. This 
success was immediately followed by the organization of a new Chinese 
Command in south-west China. There, Chinese troops were to be trained 
and organized with the use of western equipment reaching them by the 
new land route, thus providing a powerful weapon for use against the 
Japanese armies in China. At the same time the Japanese had been not 
only cleared from India but driven out of their most valuable holding in 
Arakan, the port of Akyab, and by February were holding Mandalay and 
Lashio only with increasing difficulty. Both fell during the following month, 
and by a brilliant operation across the Irrawaddy far to the south followed by 
the cutting of the communications south of Mandalay, Fourteenth Army 
units, British and Indian, were making possible the encirclement of the 
Japanese forces in Central Burma. They were nevertheless making 
strenuous efforts to hold Burma which, indeed, formed the landward buttress 
to their positions in China and south-east Asia but were finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to do so. 


131. Without waiting for the completion of the destruction of the 
Japanese forces in Central Burma the Fourteenth Army continued its drive 
against the oilfields. The enemy fought hard to hold the latter but the 


Philippine Islands 

U.S. forces land on Leyte Island 
in the Philippines. 

Naval engagement between Japan- 
ese and American Fleets in 
Philippine waters. : 
Japanese Losses: 2 battleships, 
4 carriers, 8 cruisers and some 
destroyers. 
American Losses : 3 light carriers, 
3 destroyers. 

U.S. forces land on Luzon. 


. U.S. forces enter Manila. 


Destruction of Japanese on 
Corregidor virtually complete ; 
Manila Bay open to Allied ship- 
ping. 

U.S. landing on Mindanao an- 
nounced. 


Volcano Islands 


American landing on lwojima in 
the Volcano Islands. 


Final clearance of the Island. 
Jopanese casualties: 21,000 killed. 


U.S. casualties : 4,189 killed, 
15,749 wounded. 


South East Asia 
Command 


Burma 

Allied troops advance down the 
Myitkyina—Mandalay railway. 
Akyab captured. 

British land on Ramree Island. 


Mongyu captured, enabling a 
junction between the Ledo Road 
and the Old Burma Road to 
China. 


Capture of Meiktila announced. 
Attack on Mandalay begun. 
Capture of Mandalay. 

Burmese oilfields cleared. 

Pegu by-passed. | 

Air- and sea-borne landings south 
of Rangoon. : 

Fall of Rangoon. 


Naval Operations 


Formation of the British Pacific 
Fleet and the British East Indies 
Fleet announced. 


Carrier-borne attacks on oll 
refineries at Palembang, Sumatra 
carried out by British East Indies 
Fleet. 


19th Octeber 1944 
23rd—2Sth October 
3 1944 


9th January IMS 


3rd February 1945 
26th February 1945 


lith March 1945 


18th February 1945 
b4th March 1945 


January 1945 


3rd January 1945 
21st January 1945 
23rd January 945 


6th March 1945 
Sth March 1945 
26th March 1945 
By 25th April 1945 
3@th April 1945 
2nd May 1945 


3rd May 1945 


10th December 1944 


i4ch-29th January 
$945 
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4th-12th siecle! FP 


26th May 1945 
27th May 1945 


June 1945 


Oth June 1945 


ist July 1945 


October 1944— 
August 1945 
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Assault on Ryukyus 
Assault on Ryukyu Islands. 


Offensive in China =‘ 


Chenghsien recaptured. 
Nanning recaptured. 


Burma 


Existence of British |2th Army 
Burma announced. 


East Indies 


Australian landings in 
Borneo. 


North 


Australian landings in Balikpapan 
Bay. 

Australian troops take over re- 
duction of Japanese positions in 
Bougainville, New Britain and 
New Guinea. 


main producing centres in the Irrawaddy valley were quickly occupied. On - 
the direct rail route to Rangoon an advance of amazing speed, over three 
hundred miles in less than a month against opposition, was made from 
Meiktila. An air- and sea-borne landing at the mouth of the Rangoon 
River ey ane with the breaching of the last natural defences of the city 
by the Fourteenth Army troops advancing from the north. The fall of 
Rangoon was the culmination of a campaign into which much British 
blood and effort had been poured. It was greeted in Britain with a 
delight as keen as that with which the progressive surrender ‘of the 
Wehrmacht was being received. 


132. By the early spring of 1945 the war had pressed close to the 
Japanese homeland and was even being felt there in the growing weight of 
air attack being directed from land-based Super-Fortresses and from 
carrier-borne aircraft. The wisdom of the Japanese policy in developing 
an area of self-sufficiency in the territories enclosed by the Sea of Japan 
was now becoming evident, for the occupation of Manila and the growing 


domination of the China Sea by British and American land and air forces 


were making the connection between this Inner Zone and the Outer Zone 
of her 1942 conquests a growing difficulty to her. South East Asia Command 
was directing heavy blows by naval and air forces against the oil installations 
and harbour facilities of Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies in order to 
reduce the military s¢lf-sufficiency of these areas at a time when they could 
rely less and less successfully upon the Japanese homeland. Nevertheless, 
the continued powerful resistance of the large Japanese forces left behind 
in New Guinea and the Solomon Islands was a reminder to all concerned 
that the extirpation of Japanese power from the vast territories that she had 
conquered was likely to be lengthy and difficult. 


133. In these circumstances the British were glad to see that their share 


_ in the war against Japan was constantly increasing, and that their naval forces 


were taking part in the assault on the Japanese-held Ryukyu Islands. They 


_ already held the only major land front against the Japanese armies, adequately 


supplied and open to western arms at a time when it was plain that the 
Japanese were trying to emphasize the Continental features of their strategy. 
The defeat of the German Navy now gave them the opportunity to display 
great increases of naval strength also, not only in the South East Asia 
Command area but in the Pacific. The emphasis of industrial work within 
the British Isles was increasingly upon specialized equipment for the Far 
East, and everywhere there was a realization that the end of the German 
war would mean not the conclusion of five years of war-making endeavour 
but its reorientation and application to the Far East. 


134. During the spring and summer of 1945 the speed of developments 
in the Far East was immensely accelerated. The virtual closing of the sea 
routes between Japan and the islands of the south, together with an enemy 
withdrawal from the land corridor through Kwangsi Province in China 
which he had achieved during the previous winter, had divided the war 
into two zones. They were respectively north and south of the Straits of 
Formosa. In the southern zone great forces were deployed. While the 
existence of another British Army, the 12th, based on Rangoon, and the great 
increases in the size and activity of the East Indies Fleet, showed how great 
was the threat to the Japanese positions in Malaya and the East Indies from 
the west, an Australian offensive against Borneo brought into action large 
forces from the Dominion in a co-ordinated movement from the east. At 
the same time the fighting in the bitter New Guinea campaign entered on 
its final stages. 


135. North of the Straits of Formosa the preparations for the final assault 


on Japan were meanwhile involving some of the fiercest and most costly > 


fighting of the war. In order to provide Allied access to the waterways 
between Japan and continental Asia, the capture of the largest of the Ryukyu 
Islands was undertaken. Okinawa, the central island in this chain which 
links the Japanese islands ‘with Formosa, was attacked by American land 
forces, while the British and American fleets engaged with aircraft and 
surface vessels the enemy in the neighbouring groups. When Okinawa 
fell, the hundred thousand Japanese and many American dead were a 
testimony to the immense importance attached by the enemy and the Allies 
alike to its capture. Soon afterwards the mainland of Japan itself was 
bombarded by American and British warships. 


136. From that moment the war moved with overwhelming speed 
towards its culmination. As the leaders of the principal western Allies 
were meeting at Potsdam, near Berlin, final preparations were made for the 
use of a new destructive force .of hideous and unprecedented power. 
Throughout the war research in Britain, America and Germany was pursuing 
the possibility of harnessing to war the potentialities of atomic energy. The 
war in Europe was finished before Germany could complete an atomic bomb. 
The first of the new weapons struck Hiroshima in Japan early in August. 
It completely devastated four square miles of the city, destroying, according 
to Japanese reports, all life over a wide area. A Russian declaration of war, 
in accordance with arrangements previously made, quickly followed, and as 
the first Soviet advances into Manchuria and Korea were made, a second 
atomic bomb, of yet greater power, was dropped on Nagasaki. From these 
repeated and shattering blows even Japanese diplomacy could see no escape, 
and the end came in the form of surrender. 


137. At long last Britain could look at a world at peace. Her own efforts 
had contributed the sine qua non of human salvation. With her enemies 


in the dust, she could and did, from her shattered cities and bereaved homes, | 


take pride in the result. Yet ‘all comment made clear how well her peoples 
realised the perils of the new world. Could she help to create such a world 
as might dominate for human good the terrible forces so shatteringly dis- 
closed in the last hours of war? If so she might watch humanity struggle 
clear of the abyss; if not, she and all humankind must go down together. 
Clearly the responsibilities of the peoples of Britain were not to be ended 
with the defeat of Germany and Japan. 
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Capture of Okinawa 


American invasion and subsequent 
capture of Okinawa Island. - 
Japanese casualties: 
101,853 killed. 
7,902 P.o.W. 
American Army casualties: 
6,990 killed and missing. 
29,598 wounded. 


Assault on Japan 


Bombardment of Japan by U.S: 
3rd Fleet and British Pacific Fleet. 
First attack by sea since !864. 

During 2! days’ consecutive attack 
by sea and air Japan lost 1,023 


surface ships and |,257 aircraft. 


The End 


Ultimatum to Japan issued by 
President Truman, Mr. Churchill 
and General Chiang Kai-shek. 


Atomic bombs dropped on Japan 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Soviet Russia declares war on 
Japan. 


Russian forces cross the Man- 
churian and Korean borders. 


Japanese offer to surrender broad- 
cast from Tokyo. 


Allied reply broadcast to Japan. 


Japanese accept Allied terms. 


Conference of the United 
Nations 
Conference of the United Nations 
at San Francisco. 

Ratification by U.S.A. of the 
Charter of the United Nations 
Organisation. 

Ratification of the Charter by 
the Soviet Union. 

Ratification of the Charter by 
Great Britain. 


Ratification of the Charter by 
China. 


ist April 1945— 
2Ist June 1945 


l4th July 1945 


26th July 1945 


Sth and 9th August 
1945 

Sth August 1945 

9th August 1945 

10th August 1945 


tith August 1945 
l4th August 1945 


25th April— 

26th June 1945 
Sth August 1945 
20th August 1945 
23rd August 1945 


24th August 1945 
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40 


‘What General Weygand called the Battle of France is over. 
I expect that the Battle of Britain is about to begin. Upon 
this battle depends the survival of Christian ctoihzation. 
Upon it depends our own British life, and the long contimaty 
of our institutions and our Empire. The whole fury and 
might of the enemy must very soon be turned on us. Hitler 
knows that he will have to break us in this island or lose the 
war. If we can stand up to him, all Burope may be free and 
the life of the world may move forward into broad, sunkt 
uplands. But if we fail, then the whole world, including the 
United States, including all that we have known and cared 
for, will sink into the abyss of anew Dark Age made more 
sinister, and perhaps more protracted, by the lights of a 
perverted science. Let us therefore brace ourselves to our 
duties, and so bear ourselves that, if the British Empire and 
its Commonwealth last for a thousand years, men will still 
say, ‘This was their finest hour’.” 


RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
addressing the House of Commons, 


18th Fune, 1940. 
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